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FRANCE. 

CHAPTER I. 

PARIS. 

|T was on a rarely bright morning for 
England, October 20th, 1852, that I 
left London for Paris, intending to stop 
a short time in that great and beautiful city, 
on my way to Italy. 

I had often heard doleful accounts of the 
roughness of the passage, and expected to be 
dreadfully sea-sick on the little trip. But when 
we took the steamer at Folkestone, for Boulogne, 
I was very much relieved to find the Channel 
as smooth and calm as a little lake among the 
hills, sleeping in the balmy airs and soft, hazy 
sunshine of a lovely autumn day. It proved a 
charming passage to all who had life and sense 
enough to remain on deck, but, as for the foolish 
and spiritless travellers who imagined that for 
the dear delight of seeing Paris they must pay a 
penalty, and went below into the close little 



caJsnu which soxeh drettifoSr strmg of bnndT, 
cam^or, and kart^iQrxKy aoii tbere dsd iheir best 
to be se&^ck^ Aej wefe doobdess xmcomfbtrtable 

OlOilgil. 

It gires one a Terj pecu^r feeling to land in 
an entirelj strange coontrr, — to see strange 
people in strange costumes all aboat yon, talk* 
ing in a strange language, wliieh confuses 70U 
like the jangling of innunitfable bdk, and seems 
to jou about as senseless. Pec^le wbo haTe oolj 
studied fo^-French at home^ always find wben 
they get to France that they know next to nothing 
of the language of the peojde. HoweTer, that 
comes after a while. 

The first thing I noticed on landing, was the 
odd appearance of the soldiers, who were sprin- 
kled pretty thickly about everywhere, and wore 
a particularly ugly uniform, — blue coats, with 
long, flapping skirts, big red trousers, and 
funny little pointed hats. They were mostly 
quite small men, also, and looked like boys, 
playing at soldiering. But some of the women- 
porters, who came on board for our luggage, 
wore big and brawny enough to make up for 
the diminutive look of the men. They would 
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shoulder the largest-sized trunks, and trot off 
with them to the station with the utmost ease. 
The first examination of our passports and 
baggage was another thing that we had dreaded 
almost as much as the Channel, — but we had 
smooth sailing through that trouble also, — - 
though it was rather frightful to have a stout, 
gruJBf individual, with a sword at his side, a 
long, stiff, gray beard, and fierce, bristling mus- 
tachios, seize your passport, read off the descrip- 
tion of your person, slowly and deliberately, 
looking from it to your face sharply and sternly, 
and eying you fi'om head to foot, to see that 
all was right. And it was n't a pleasant thing 
to see him open one's trunk with a sort of 
savage jerk, as though determined to find some- 
thing contraband in it, and bent upon tossing 
and tumbling, and topsy-turvying everything in 
the most unmerciful way. But he did not 
trouble himself to search very deeply into mine, 
— I assured him that really, upon my word of 
honor, there was nothing in it subject to duty. 
He stared at me a moment, fhen slammed down 
the lid and went on to another. I was extreme- 
ly gratified to have my word taken so readily 
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m a txwa. eocmtrr. tiQ I nHj a embet ed tiat 
tiie nuui niLilefstQQd no Eh^Ei^ and so fr^tnikij 
WIS Ihde liie w^^- for wh^ I bad told him. I 
mfleanrards oiieeiTed t!ia( oifai^s wlio said notbing 
got off as ea^ T as L tkoogh I doobc if the j 
were all as innocent of smuggling, 

I did not see an j diing in Boologne to ad- 
mire, ▼cmder at, cw remember. 

We bad a night joumeT to Paris, on the rail- 
way, and so I saw notbing of the |daces on 
the route. It was eleven o'clock, of a dark, 
misty night, when I found myself, for the first 
time, in a Parisian hotel. Here were a Tery 
gracious landlord, a charming landlady, and the 
politest waiters imaginable ; — here everybody 
bowed and smiled, and jumped and skipped 
about, eager and overjoyed to serve you ; - — here 
you could have everything for asking and pay- 
ing for it, — comfort and a quiet home feel- 
ing. Our chambers were dark and damp, with 
uncarpeted floors, waxed till they were as slip- 
pery as ice, and filled with a showy, but very 
rickety kind of furniture, — loose-jointed bed- 
steads, weak-backed chairs, and tables that were 
subject to ague-fits on being touched. We were 
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obliged to treat all this fine, firail fdmiture with 
great respect and tenderness, lest something 
should be marred, or bi^ken, and then some- 
thing be "to pay." We were almost afraid to 
turn over in our beds, for fear the high pointed 
canopy would come down upon us, like a great 
extinguisher, — or to give a hard look into the 
mirror, for fear of cracking it. 

My room had a huge fireplace in it, and 
being chilly, I ordered a fire. The servant 
brought in a great bundle of faggots, laid it 
on the huge andirons, and, after a great deal 
of kindling and coaxing, prevailed upon it to 
burn, in a slow, sullen way, puffing out all its 
smoke into the room, and sending all its heat 
up the chimney, and now and then snapping 
and spitting, as though it had a spite against 
foreigners. Seeing, that I had so little comfort 
in my fire, I thought I had a right to feel hard 
when I found what a great figure it made in 
my bill, pires are the greatest luxuries in 
Paris. 

When I came in from my breakfast, I was 
surprised to find a tall, black-bearded young 
man, with a red cap on his head, amusing him- 
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self by skating up and down my chamber. He 
bowed very politely when I entered, but kept 
on with his sport. On looking more closely, 
I perceived that he was only polishing the 
waxed floor, by sliding over it in a pair of 
smooth, wooden clogs. I afterwards found that 
this polite young gentleman was our chamber- 
maid. 

Besides the theatres, palaces, galleries of pic- 
tures and sculpture, cathedrals and churches, 
Paris is full of charming places for visitors to 
pass their time in. There are thousands of 
elegant shops, filled with costly, curious, and 
exquisite things, — there are museums, schools, 
concerts, gardens, promenades, drives, parades, 
and shows of all kinds. Every pleasant day 
seems a holiday, and all the people you meet 
seem bent upon eiyoying themselves. 

The pleasantest drives are in the Champa 
JElysSes (^Ely»ian Fields) ^ and the Bois de Bou- 
logne (wood of Boulogne), — but the sweetest, 
shadiest, yet the gayest and brightest place for 
a stroll, i» the garden of the Tuileries. This is 
attached to the royal palace of the Tuileries, 
but the people have always had free access to 
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it. In fact, it belongs to them more than to 
royalty, and to take it away from them would 
cost any king his crown. Here, besides grand 
old trees, sheltering pleasant walks from wind 
and sun and shower, there are choice shrubs 
and flowers, statues and fountains, and clear 
little ponds, where float white water-lilies, like 
fairy boats at anchor. Here there are chairs 
to be let very cheap, and here, every pleasant 
day, come hosts of people, — ffrisetteSy or sewing 
girls, with their work, — bonneSj or nurses, with 
their children, — students with their books, old 
women with their knitting, and old men with 
their pipes and newspapers, — and sit, hour after 
hour, enjoyiiig the glad sunshine and the fresh 
and fragrant air, drinking eau sucrSej or sweetened 
water, a harmless beverage that the Parisians 
are very fond of. 0, the multitudes of charm- 
ing little children I saw in that great, lovely 
garden ! — beautiful, graceful, joyous young 
creatures, fluttering about in their gay, elegant 
dress, like the butterflies, chirping and chatter- 
ing like the birds, laughing like the fountains 
in the sun, and dancing like the flowers in the 
breeze. Dear, careless, sinless ones ! the grand 
1* 
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old palace, in whose great shadow you played, 
never contained so much innocent happiness as 
your little hearts took in, in one single sunny 
day. Ah, in the many years since the stranger's 
lonely heart first grew glad at sight of youy and 
blessed you lovingly, some of you have grown 
to be men and women, and some of you are 
sleeping sweetly, among the roses and the violets, 
in the beautiful cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PARIS, CONTINUED. 




|EFORE giving a particular account of 
the sights of Paris, I think I had best 
give a general description of the city ; 
and then briefly run over its history and that of 
Prance,, that you may the more easily understand 
the historical references I may make in the chap- 
ters which are to follow. 

Paris, like London, is built on both banks of a 
river. The Seine flows through its heart, from 
the southeast to the northwest. The Seine is 
much narrower than the Thames, and is crossed 
by so many bridges that it hardly seems to divide 
the city. It is not navigable for large vessels, 
when the water is either very low or very high. 
Its banks are built up with the finest quays in the 
world. They form noble terraces, with carriage- 
ways and sidewalks, skirted with trees, and lighted 
at night with gas. These are favorite promenades 
for the Parisians. 

Paris is surroimded by a wall, measuring about 
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twenty-nine miles, .and having fifty-six gates, or 
Barriires. 

Among the most striking and beautiful features 
of Paris are the Boulevards, which are wide streets, 
planted on each side with double rows of trees. 
The finest of these is the Boulevard dea Italiens. 
This is the most charming and constantly fre- 
quented promenade and loimging place of the 
Parisians, the gayest, most social and active peo- 
ple in the world, and the greatest lovers of air 
and sunshine. 

But it seems the French were not always so, for 
in the most ancient parts of the city the houses 
are very lofty and gloomy-looking, — often with 
iron-barred windows, and the streets are so ex- 
tremely narrow that there are no sidewalks. In 
old times the haughty nohlesaey or nobility, held 
themselves at an a^vful distance above the hour- 
geoisie, or citizens, and when they drove through 
these streets in their huge, lumbering coaches, the 
humble foot-passengers were of necessity driven 
into the gutters, and from that circumstance re- 
ceived the name of canaille. 

Next to the Boulevards and gardens, as beauti- 
fiers of the city, are the noble public squares. 
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called PlaceSj with their fountains, statues, col- 
umns and triumphal arches. 

The principal palaces are the Louvre, the Tuil- 
eries, the Luxembourg, and the Palais Royal. 
The two former are connected, and together, form 
one of the most magnificent and stupendous struc- 
tures in the world. The noblest religious edifices 
are the old cathedral of Notre Dame and the 
new church of La Madeleine. 

The Palais Royal is called " The Capital of 
Paris." It was built by the great Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and given by him to Louis XIII., as Cardinal 
Wolsey gave Hampton Court to Henry VIII., to 
soothe his royal jealousy. Louis XIH. gave it to 
his brother, the Duke of Orleans, in whose family 
it remained until the great revolution. 

The fine garden of this palace, once sacred to 
royalty and rank, is now a public resort. It is 
enclosed on four sides, with splendid shops and 
cafSSj erected by a Duke of Orleans, and rented to 
defray his enormotis gambling debts. 

You can imagine no scene out of fairy-land 
more brilliant and enchanting than this gay gar- 
den of a summer night. Then it is thronged by 
crowds of elegantly dressed people, all as eager as 
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children in the pursuit of pleasure, — then its 
countless shops seem flaming with costly treas- 
ures, and shooting at each other gleams of daz- 
zling light, — the many colored radiance of 
flowers and gems and fruits, stained glass and 
gorgeous fabrics. 

But more quietly and softly beautiful is the 
Place de la Concorde^ with the moonlight turning 
the spray of the fountains to shining silver, and 
making the marble church of La Madeleine look 
like a mountain of snow sparkling to the stars. 

This is the square in which the guillotine stood 
in the time of the terrible French Eevolution, and 
here the king, Louis XVL, his queen, Marie An- 
toinette, his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
many other illustrious victims of the maddened 
people, suffered death. 

When I remember this place, it always seems 
to me that its two noble fountains are playing in 
perpetual purification and propitiation for the in- 
nocent blood which once reddened its pavement, 
that the great, dark Egyptian Obelisk in its cen- 
tre, stands as a solemn monument and confession 
of crime, and that the beautiful temple of €k>d 
which smiles down upon it, is an assurance of 
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His pity and forgiveness for human sorrow and 
sin. 

Among the greatest glories of Paris are its hos- 
pitals and benevolent institutions of all kinds. 
The French are by no means so careless and light- 
hearted as to forget or neglect the sick and unfor- 
tunate. The systems for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, the blind and idiotic, had all their 
rise in Paris, I believe. 

The most famous of the hospitals is the Hotd 
des Invalids, devoted to infirm and disabled old 
soldiers. This is a magnificent edifice, which 
kings and emperors have delighted to endow and 
decorate. Here, in the grandest tomb in the 
world, imder a lofty dome, repose in awful state 
and splendor the remains of Napoleon, — trans- 
ported, with great trouble and parade, from the 
far-off Island of St. Helena, by Louis Philippe. 
That politic king hoped to make himself very 
popular by this move, for you know, the French 
people always adored Napoleon; but it was dan- 
gerous to remind them of their lost hero, who 
proved more powerful in his coffin than the wily 
old " citizen king " on the throne, and from whose 
ashes, it seemed, was kindled the fire of a new rev- 
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olution, — a flame which happily did not light his 
majesty, the queen and princes, to the guillotine, 
but only out of France, travelling very rapidly, 
as " Mr. Smith and family." 

All places of public amusement in Paris have a 
peculiarly gay and inviting appearance, and even 
the churches look bright and flowery, as though 
just decorated for a festival. More than anything 
in life, the French love pleasure. They will bear 
oppression and privation for a long time, patiently 
and even cheerfully, if they are amused ; and 
nobody can govern them long who does not give 
them plenty of shows dLuAfitea. They will take a 
childish delight in a display of fireworks, when 
they are cold, hungry and houseless ; and will 
cheer the emperor at a grand military parade, 
when their hearts are sore and nigh despairing, 
for the loss of their fathers, sons, and brothers, 
killed in his wars. 

I speak here of the common people, — the poor 
and uneducated. There is a better class of French 
people who are not frivolous and unreasoning, but 
brave, serious, and religious, — loving knowledge, 
liberty, home, and God. This class are not all 
men and women of high rank, or wealth, but they 
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are the life and hope of Prance, which, without 
them, would be given over to heartless gayety, 
vice and crime. These are they who turn aside 
from the busy, noisy highway of pleasure and 
gain, to build schools, hospitals and asylums, and 
gather into them the friendless, the sick, the sor- 
rowful and distressed. 0, is it not cheering to 
know that in this, the gayest, most worldly and 
wicked of cities, there are many who tread meek- 
ly and steadily in His steps, who "went about 
doing good," who patiently toil and pray for the 
help and elevation of mankind, and the mercy 
and blessing of God ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

PARIS. — FRENCH HISTORY. 




HE ancient Gauls, who once inhabited 
Prance, were a rude, gross, inferior race 
of barbarian idolators, when they were 
subdued by the Romans, about half a century 
before Christ. Caesar speaks of Paris as Lutetiaj 
the principal city of the Pdrisii, one of the Celtic 
tribes. 

When the Romans began to lose power and 
sovereignty — as all nations do after a time, when 
they get overgrown, rich, insolent, and oppres- 
sive — the Pranks, a warlike German people, 
wrested Gaul from them, gave it the name of 
Prance, and made one of their chiefs, Clovis, king. 
Christianity had been introduced into Gaul about 
a century before, — had taken well and flour- 
ished, — so the new king found it good policy to 
take a Christian wife, and be himself baptized 
into the new religion. It did not seem, how- 
ever, that the sacred waters of baptism served to 
cool down his fiery, fighting spirit, as it should 
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have done, for, as the holy Bishop of Rheims was 
eloquently preaching to him of the suflferings of 
the Saviour, he sprang to his feet, with a great* 
clang of armor, and, clapping his hand on his 
sword, exclaimed, " 0, why was I not there, with 
my Franks, to fight for him ! " 

For two hundred and seventy years the de- 
scendants of Clovis — called the Merovingian race 
of kings, from Merovee, the father of Clovis — gov- 
erned France, — sometimes well, sometimes ill, 
but with more and more pomp and pride the far- 
ther they were removed from their really great 
founder, and the weaker grew in their veins his 
hot heroic blood, till at last they were thrust 
aside by Pepin, the father of Charlemagno, — or 
Charles the Great, — who founded the Carlovin- 
gian race of kings. Pepin truly deserved fame 
and honor on his own account, for he was a brave 
and able monarch; but for all that, he is now 
chiefly distinguished for being the father of his 
son Charles, who certainly was "the flower of 
the family," as well as the wonder of his time. 

Charlemagne was in truth a mighty monarch 
and conqueror. He was honored and feared 
the* world over. All countries and courts sent 
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tributes or costly gifts to him, and he was half 
smothered with great titles. That wonderful and 
delightful Persian king, about whom you read so 
many charming things in the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainment," — Haroun al Raschid, or Aaron 
the Just, — made over to him, in token of friend- 
ship, the city of Jerusalem, and other parts of 
his empire, — nice little gifts, one would say. 

He reigned forty-six years in povor and splen- 
dor at home, or going forth " conquering and to 
conquer " ; and then one day he met a mightier 
monarch and conqueror even than he, and bowed 
his crowned head before him, and sheathed his 
sword, and was "gathered to his fathers." 

Charlemagne was brave, handsome, wise, tem- 
perate, and firm; yet the greatest and happiest 
thing that can be said of him is, that he was, for 
his time, eminently just and good. 

Charlemagne's sons were inferior to him, and 
the greatness of the race so completely ran out 
finally, that the succession was easily set aside 
by Hugh Capet, son of the Count of Paris, a 
bold, ambitious noble. 

The Capetian race governed Prance for about 
four hundred years, — a succession of kings hav- 
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ing a sort of famUy likeness, but of every variety 
of character and capacity, good, bad, and in- 
different. It was during this period that the 
wonderful expeditions to the Holy Land, called 
the Crusades, took place. These were under- 
taken by the great Catholic nations, for the pur- 
pose of regaining Jerusalem and the sepulchre 
of Christ from the Moslem infidels. 

The race of Valois succeeded to that of Capet, 
and reigned two hundred and sixty-one years. 
The most distinguished of its kings were John 
n., surnamed "the Good''; Charles V., "the 
Wise"; Charles VII., in whose reign lived the 
noble Joan of Arc, "the Maid of Orleans"; 
Louis XI., the meanest of monarchs ; Louis XII., 
brave, generous, and good, whose manly virtues 
made kingship truly glorious. In his reign lived 
the noble young hero, Gaston de Poix, so cele- 
brated in poetry and rom^ice. But chief among 
them all in royal magnificence was Francis I., a 
great general, a wise and popular ruler, a fine 
scholar, and a generous patron of literature and 
art. One famous event of his time was the meet- 
ing between him and Henry VIII., of England, 
— when the two monarchs exchanged civilities in 
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the grandest possible way, being attended each 
by their gay courts, thousands of knights, nobles, 
soldiers, squires, and pages. By the high-col- 
ored and high-flown accounts of the writers of 
that day, the scene must have been something 
almost awful in pomp and splendor. The place 
of meeting was called the Field of the Chih of 
Q-old^ from the material with which the tents 
and pavilions of the monarchs were covered. 
This plain lies near Calais. The grass upon it 
is as green as then, the violets and daisies are 
as sweet, the same sun and stars shine upon it, 
but the kings and princes and knights and ladies, 
and the gorgeous cloth of gold, are dust and 
darkness these many centuries. 

The chief glory of the reign of Francis I. was 
his brave subject and beloved friend, the Chev- 
alier Bayard, who earned the noble title of " Le 
Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche^^ — (the 
Chevalier without fear and without reproach). 

Charles IX. was a weak, but cruel, treacherous, 
and arrogant prince, whose memory is blackened 
with infamy, and stained with the awful crime 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The great- 
est man of this bad king's reign was the aged 
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Admiral Colign^, the noble Protestant martyr, 
to whom a confidential servant said truly, when 
the assassins were forcing the gates of his houiSe 
and howling for his blood, " Arise, my lord, God 
calls us to himself." 

The proud race of Bourbon began with Henry 
IV., King of Navarre, a Protestant, and a most 
able and generous, brave and high-hearted prince, 
whose reign is a golden gleam of peace and free- 
dom in a dark and troubled period of French his- 
tory. The most distinguished subject of Smri 
Quatre was Rosny, Duke of Sully. 

Louis XIII. was a poor specimen of royalty, — 
weak and variable, the mere make-believe of a 
king. The real ruler of France in his reign was 
the minister. Cardinal Richelieu, a deep, crafty, 
unscrupulous man. 

Louis XIV., or Louis le Qrand^ was a hand- 
some, haughty prince, --- high-heeled and big- 
wigged, — as proud and pompous as though his 
blood had been composed of the quintessence of 
all the great kings and potentates that had ever 
lived. He was quite overpowering in his majes- 
tic manners and solemn court etiquette. He 
went beyond King Solomon of old, — not in wis- 
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dom, bnt in magnificence. Like him he built a 
mighty, costly temple, — not to the Lord, however, 
but to himself, — and called it the Royal Palace 
of Versailles. 

The splendid tastes and extravagant habits, — 
the waste, extortion, and vice of this king and his 
successor, Louis XV., brought about the terrible 
French Revolution, in which the amiable Louis 
XVL, his beautiful queen, and hosts of others 
suffered death. The son of Louis XVL, the lit- 
tle Dauphin, who would have been Louis XVll., 
had all gone on smoothly with the Bourbons, 
was, it is said, killed with ill treatment by the 
Revolutionists ; but there is a good deal of mys- 
tery and imcertainty in regard to his fete. There 
are those who believe he was sent to this country, 
and placed among a certain tribe of Indians, and 
brought up by them, but was educated and re- 
ceived the name of Eleazar Williams. It may 
be so; more wonderful things have happened, 
especially in Prance. 

Por a few years the Prench were ruled by a 
Directory, formed of five members, — an inhar- 
monious, unsteady, explosive sort of a govern- 
ment. Then came the Consulate. General Bo- 
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naparte was made First Consul ; then he made 
himself Emperor, under the title of Napoleon I. 
He ruled not only over Prance, but nearly all 
Europe, for about ten years ; then, in a fatal 
expedition to Russia, he was badly beaten by 
Generals Frost and Fire, and driven back with 
immense loss. He abdicated, and was sent to 
the little Island of Elba, where he fretted like 
a wild beast in a cage, for a year, while his 
enemies, " the Allied Sovereigns," placed on the 
throne Louis XVIII., a grandson of Louis XV., 
who put on the largest royal airs, and fancied 
himself a king, instead of the poor puppet he 
really was. Then Napoleon broke away from 
Elba, and burst upon France again, and Louis 
fled, in anything but dignified haste, to Bel- 
gium ; but he came back again when the great 
bugbear was again put out of the way, — 
chained to the rock of St. Helena, where he 
died. 

The next and last Bourbon king was Charles 
X., another grandson of Louis XV., and a very 
small chip of the old royal block. He so out- 
raged the French people by his bad choice 
of ministers, by his oppressive enactments and 

2 
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pitiful pretensions, that they rose, and in a no- 
ble revolution, called " the Revolution of Three 
Days," put down his government, and drove 
him and his family into exile. This was in 
1830. 

The Duke of Orleans was then called to the 
throne, under the title of Louis Philippe I. His 
government was more liberal, and his reign more 
peaceful and prosperous than any before ; but 
he was more crafty than wise. He made him- 
self very unpopular at last by his scheming 
and grasping spirit, his plots and aggrandize- 
ments, and in 1848 was obliged to take refuge 
in England, where, with his family, he lived 
in exile till he died. 

For a little while the French had a real 
republic, with great men, patriots and poets, 
at the head of it. But the disordered, clamor- 
ous, rebellious country, was too much for the 
patriots and poets ; they had all sorts of trouble ; 
and then came the man whose fate it was to 
rule, — Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a nephew of 
the great Napoleon, who first made himself 
Prince President, then Emperor, and who still 
is Emperor. Ho is a bold, powerftil, ambitious 
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man, — cold, close, and far-seeing. He is an 
usurper and a despot, but he has some great, 
and, let us hope, good things about him. 

There are two claimants to the French throne, 
— the young Count de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe ; and a Bourbon prince, the Duke de 
Chambord. Yet it is not likely that the Em- 
peror cares much for either of them; while he 
has the French army on his side, he need only 
fear the people, and they seem tolerably well 
contented with him. 

The Empress Eugenie is a beautiful, graceful, 
accomplished woman. She has a sweet, sad, 
tender face, and is said to be very good and 
benevolent. Heaven has blessed her with a 
little son. She doubtless loves her one dar- 
ling, and her mother-heart must often tremble 
for him, — for, if he lives, he is likely to see a 
great deal of strife and trouble ; — so, though 
ever so much republicans, we need not hesitate 
to pray, God save the Empress and the imperial 
boy! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOME OF THE SIGHTS OF PARIS. 




HE palaces of the Louvre and the Tuile- 
ries, which are connected together, are 
magnificent and grand beyond all de- 
scription; but there is much in the history of 
both which is dark, tragical, and melancholy. 
The cruel young king, Charles IX., resided in 
the Louvre, with his wicked mother, Catherine 
de Medicis. From its windows he fired upon his 
Protestant subjects in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Louis XIV. was the last king who 
resided in this palace. Since his reign, it has 
been used almost exclusively as a vast museum 
of art. Here, arranged in long, lofty, and splen- 
did galleries, are immense collections of paintings, 
sculptures, engravings, designs, models, gems and 
antiquities. The great gallery of pictures alone 
is 1322 feet in length, and contains 1408 paint- 
ings, — among them some of the finest Iq the 
world. 

Besides the museums of art, there is a suite 
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of rooms called the Museum of Sovereigns^ which 
contains many objects of interest. In carved oak 
presses, hang many suits of armor, worn by 
the famous old kings. Among them was one 
which belonged to the brave Henry IV., and 
the one in which Henry II. was accidentally 
killed at a tournament, by the Count de Mont- 
gomeri. 

Among the most interesting objects treasured 
here, are the arm-chair of the good king Da- 
gobert, the prayer-book of Charlemagne, and 
many relics of Napoleon. Here are several 
suites of his clothes, — his saddle, sword and 
gloves, — the flag which he kissed when he bade 
adieu to his army, — a locket containing his hair 
and that of his son, — the hat he wore at St. 
Helena, and the handkerchief he used on his 
death-bed. 

Nearly all these palace apartments have a 
stiff, comfortless, gloomy look. They seem al- 
most like the tombs of the long dead kings and 
queens who once held court in them. I do not 
believe that they ever seemed pleasant and 
home-like, even to those mighty and magnifi- 
cent personages, for they were always running 
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most gorgeous furniture, the most costly marbles, 
bronzes and paintings, — enormous mirrors, won- 
derful carvings, magnificent hangings of velvet 
and gold. The carpets for a suite of four rooms 
cost a million of francs ! 

It is not very far, though it seems a long 
step, from the * splendid royal palaces to the 
Catacombs, the strange, gloomy, underground 
palaces of the dead. These vast receptacles of 
human bones occupy a portion of the exhausted 
quarries, which extend under about a sixth part 
of the city. They are in the form of long gal- 
leries, with the walls all built up with bones, 
arranged in regular order. These ghastly relics 
of mortality were brought here in 1784, from 
the dijBFerent cemeteries of the city. They were 
removed by jiight in funeral cars, covered with 
a pall. After the priests had chanted over them, 
they were shot down into the quarries by a 
shaft. Here the bodies of those killed in insur- 
rections and massacres were thrown. 

In 1810, the system of arranging the bones reg- 
ularly was adopted, — before, they all lay together 
in vast heaps. It is said that there are in the Cata- 
combs the remains of no less than three millions 
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she have heard what was to be, --- the rattle of 
her poor bones down the long shaft of the Cata- 
combs ! 

In the royal palaoes of France one sees a pe- 
culiar kind of tapestry and carpeting, — rich 
and beautiful fabrics called Gobelins, from the 
name of the first manufacturer, Jean Gobelin, 
who lived as long ago as 1450. 

We visited the establishment where these 
" Gobelins " are made ; it belongs to the govern- 
ment. None of the fabrics are sold, but all are 
intended for the royal palaces, or as presents to 
foreign princes. 

We saw about twenty-five looms at work. Tap- 
estries are pictures worked in wool on canvas. 
Some of those we saw were copies of great paint- 
ings, — so smoothly wrought and so exquisitely 
shaded, that it was difficult to tell them from the 
originals, at a little distance. 

The tapestry-worker sits behind his canvas, 
as all thox cuttings and fastenings of the wool 
must be made at the back. But the carpet- 
worker sits in front of his canvas, with his model 
over his head. 

The workmen in this royal establishment have 
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a spiritless, joyless look. They are not very well 
paid, I believe. Their work, so beautiful to us 
when we watch it for a few moments, must be 
very wearisome to them, who must toil at it from 
morning till night. Ten years are sometimes 
given to the making of one carpet, and a whole 
lifetime has been spent on a single piece of tapes- 
try. 0, how little the gay lords and ladies that 
trip over that carpet, and glance through their 
eye-glasses at that tapestry, realize the weariness, 
pain and sorrow on which they tread, or think 
what secret tears have been shed behind that 
bright canvas, — how the young hands grew old 
in toil, young eyes dim, young cheeks pale and 
sunken, — and how the thick, dark curls, changed 
to thin, white locks. Could they realize all this, 
those gorgeous mimic flowers, in which their feet 
smk deep, would seem to them like the flowers 
that grow on graves, and those glowing faces on 
the wall, so wonderfully wrought, would seem 
like faces of the dead, — stern, sad, and reproach- 
ful. Surely, God did not mean that a portion of 
His children should toil through all their lives 
without joy, without rest, without hope, that their 
brothers and sisters should revel in case, in lux- 
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Tiry and power. But He, the good God, will set 
all things right at last, — let us have patience. 

There are two chapels in Paris which have, 
even for the stranger, a very mournful interest, — 
these are the chapel of St. Ferdinand, and the 
chapel of Expiation. The first is a beautiful lit- 
tle edifice, erected over the spot where the Duke 
of Orleans, son of Louis Philippe, expired on the 
13th of July, 1842. The prince was on his way 
to Neuilly, the country seat of the royal family, 
to bid farewell to his father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, as he was about leaving Paris for the 
army. Alas ! he little knew what a long farewell 
he was about to take of them and the world. 

The horses took fright and ran. The Duke 
sprang from the carriage, and fell upon his head, 
fracturing his skull. He was carried into a gro- 
cer's shop, where, after a few hours, he died. 
The little room in which he expired is now the 
sacristy of the chapel. Within it hangs a picture 
representing this last sad scene. 

The Duke of Orleans was the eldest son of 
Louis Philippe, and, had he lived, might now have 
sat on the French throne, and prevented the ruin 
of his family, — as he was a wise, good, and popu- 
lar prince. 
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The Chapelle Expiatoire stands in what was 
once the burial-ground of the church of La Made- 
leine, and over the spot where the unfortunate 
King Louis XVL and his queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, were buried. They were brought hither 
from the guillotine and privately interred. A 
kind and loyal man, one Monsieur Descloseau, 
bought the property in order to preserve the re- 
mains of his king and queen from the fury of the 
revolutionists, who did not hesitate to desecrate 
and rob tombs. He did not dare to place the 
humblest tablet over those graves, for it was con- 
sidered a crime to pity royal misfortune, or sym- 
pathize with royal sorrow, — but he planted a few 
flowers upon them, and every summer, for many 
years, he sent to the young Duchess d'AngoulSme 
a bouquet of these sacred flowers. What welcome 
but sad ofierings must these have been to that 
loving and mourning daughter ! How she must 
have pressed them to her lips and heart, — what 
bitter tears she must have shed over them ! What 
sorrowful and terrible scenes they must have 
called up, — of a gloomy prison, whose air was 
never sweetened with flowers, — of insult, priva- 
tion, terror, despair, and eternal farewells ! Did 
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not the violets, wet with dew, seem like the tear- 
ful blue eyes of her mother, when she looked into 
them last? Did not the fresh, red roses seem 
dyed with her dear father's blood ? 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, the ashes 
of the king and queen were removed to the cathe- 
dral of St. Denis, and this chapel erected over the 
spot where for twenty-one years they had rested. 
It was well, perhaps, that they should be given 
their places among the dead kings, — but they 
sleep no better under the great cathedral arches, 
watched over by marble angels, than they slept 
here, under the dome of heaven, with flowers to 
mark, and one faithful heart to guard their 
graves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PERE LA CHAISE. — STORY OF LAVALETTE. 

JT was on a Sunday, — a soft, golden 
October day, that we drove out to Pere 
la Chaise^ the most beautiful cemetery 
of Paris. This burial-place is very picturesquely 
situated on the slope of a hill, northeast of the 
city, and contains within its walls one hundred 
and fifty acres. It was consecrated in 1804, and 
named after PSre la Chaise, a Jesuit priest, the 
confessor of Louis XVI., who was the superior 
of a religious establishment which once stood on 
the ground. 

This cemetery is like a vast royal garden, full 
of all beautiful and rare trees and plants, over- 
flowing with flowers, crowded with little chapels, 
monuments, and tombs. Of the last there are 
sixteen thousand ; and the cost of the monuments 
is estimated at one hundred and twenty millions 
of francs. 

I cannot tell you how lovely and solemn this 
" city of the dead " seemed to me on that calm 
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Sunday. A sweet south wind was blowing, which 
gently shook down from trees and vines showers 
of autumn leaves, that rustled and fluttered 
about the monuments, eddied in the grass, and 
rolled along the paths in little drifts of crimson 
and gold. The soft, mild sunshine seemed to 
fall tenderly from heaven, like a sign of God's 
acceptance and forgiveness of that multitude of 
his erring children, prostrate and silent in the 
last sleep. The ivy and some other vines were 
yet green, and clung about tombs like kindly 
recollections, — flowers of many kinds, — roses 
that reminded one of " the Rose of Sharon " ; 
the azure heliotrope, the brave, constant little 
mignonette, and the tender myrtle, made sweet- 
ness and brightness in the shadow of cypresses 
and massive tombs ; while on many an humble, 
unmarked mound, and little baby grave, half 
hidden in the grass, grew fragrant blue violets, 
glistening with dew, and looking like watchful, 
loving eyes, brimmed with tears. 

So graced and watched over, no grave could 
look lonely and neglected; but there are other 
marks of faithful and afiectionate remembrance 
here. Lying on the mounds, and hanging on 
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crosses and monuments, are innumerable wreaths, 
made of a fadeless flower called the Immortelle; 
and over many graves the tombs are built in the 
form of little chapels, or oratories, where mourners 
go for prayer and meditation ; where alone, se- 
cluded from all the world, they can spend hours 
in devotion, in thinking beautiful thoughts, and 
recalling sweet, sad memories of their dear lost 
ones, in weeping out their griefs and regrets, 
and in cherishing precious hopes of an eternal 
reunion in the blessedness and rest of heaven. 
In most of these oratories fresh wreaths or bou- 
quets are left daily; and in some, wax tapers are 
kept burning before the image of our Lord Jesus, 
or Mary his mother. 

The French are usually considered light, irre- 
ligious, and heartless ; but ^siting this cemetery, 
and seeing what loving care they have for their 
dead, is enough to convince any one that very 
many of them must be true-hearted, serious 
minded, full of good and tender feeling. 

It is so much better to have our burial-places 
pleasant, shady spots, where flowers will bloom 
luxuriantly, and birds will sing, — where little 
children, and, we may hope, angels, will love to 
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come, than to have them shut in by city walls, 
crowded and damp and dark, or away ofiF on 
some bleak hillside, exposed to wind and sun, 
overgrown with rank weeds, neglected and for- 
gotten. 

The first monument that attracted our atten- 
tion was one in the form of a small Gothic chap- 
el. This was erected to the memory of Ab^lard 
and H61oise, two famous, unfortunate lovers of 
the twelfth century. Their lives were very sor- 
rowful, for they were parted, — Ab^lard became 
a priest and H^loise an abbess, — but they always 
loved one another, and were buried side by side. 
Their bodies were removed several times, and 
now their dust lies here. Reclining under a 
canopy on the monument are two marble statues 
of the lovers, dressed in the costume of their 
time, lying apparently asleep, and looking very 
peaceful, though somewhat weary and sad. 

This is the most interesting tomb in all the 
cemetery to romantic people, but I think you 
would feel as much emotion at the grave of the 
brave Marshal Ney, who was shot for his devo- 
tion to Napoleon, — at the tomb of the wise and 
good La Fontaine, — or that of Bernardin St. 
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Pierre, the author of the exquisite story of 
"Paul and Virginia," — or of Madame Cotton, 
who wrote " Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia," 
— or of the Count Lavalette. 

The most magnificent monument at Pere la 
Chaise is that of a Countess DemidoflF. It con- 
sists of ten marble columns, resting on a wide, 
massive base, and supporting an entablature, un- 
der which is a sarcophagus, on which is a sculp- 
tured cushion, bearing the arms and the coronet 
of the Countess. This great, costly monument, 
which stands on . a hill, overlooking the whole 
cemetery, is erected to one who was merely rich 
and titled. It seemed to me, in its massiveness 
and white beauty, but a pile of arrogance and 
pride, haughtily towering above the graves of 
heroes and poets, the great and good, and defy- 
ing death itself. I thought I should rather lie 
in the lowliest grave of the poor, and have the 
violets creep over me, than lie in state in that 
pompous mausoleum, — that dead woman's palace. 

I have spoken above of the tomb of Count 
Lavalette. Possibly some of you may be unac- 
quainted with his story; I will relate it at a 
venture : — 
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LAVALETTE AND HIS WIFE. 

Marie Chamans, Count de Lavalette, was bom 
at Paris in 1769. He was the son of a shop- 
keeper, but he received a liberal education, and 
studied law. When the great Revolution broke 
out he joined the National Guard ; yet at the 
storming of the Tuileries he nobly risked his life 
in defending Louis XVI. and his family from the 
fury of the mob. He was filled with horror and 
disgust at the atrocities of the revolutionists, left 
France and joined the army abroad. After the 
battle of Areola, Napoleon, then General Bona- 
parte, made him his aid-de-camp, and from that 
time manifested towards him the utmost afiection 
and confidence. In this instance he showed great 
good sense and taste, in selecting an oflBcer and 
a friend, for Lavalette was a man of superior 
talents, remarkable sagacity, a generous spirit, 
and rare elegance of manner. He accompanied 
Napoleon on his expedition to Egypt ; but a few 
weeks previous, married Mademoiselle Emilie de 
Beauharnais, a niece of Josephine, Madame Bo- 
naparte. This marriage was planned, almost 
commanded by Napoleon, but it proved a very 
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happy one. The bride was young, beautiful, 
good, and very noble ; while Lavalette was amia- 
ble, affectionate and faithful, — loving and admir- 
ing his Emilie with all his heart. 

Lavalette encountered many dangers in Egypt, 
in battle and from the plague, but he finally re- 
turned to his country and home in safety. 

When Napoleon became Emperor, he made 
Lavalette a Count of the empire, and his wife 
mistress of the robes to the Empress ; but when 
her aunt was divorced, Emilie left the court, and 
retired to private life. 

On the abdication and first exile of Napoleon, 
Lavalette submitted, and promised allegiance to 
Louis XVIII. He would have remained faith- 
ful, had not this king proved himself a stupid 
tyrant, and a coward, unfit to reign. When Nar 
poleon returned from Elba, and Louis fled from 
France, Lavalette gladly went back to the service 
of his beloved Emperor. 

When, after the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon 
left France for his long, last exile, there was a 
sad and tender parting between him and his 
faithful friend. After the restoration of Louis 
XVIII., Lavalette was advised to fly from his 
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country ; but his wife was ill at the time, and he 
could not believe Louis base and cruel enough 
to punish him for his attachment to his old mas- 
ter. However, he was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Condergmiie^ the gloomy, terrible prison 
in which Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, and 
many other noble victims of the Revolution, were 
confined. Here, in a wretched apartment, — 
dark, cold, and damp, — he sighed away his 
weary days from July to November, when he 
was brought to trial, and condemned to die by 
the guillotine, on the 21st of December. 

As soon as she heard of this sentence, Madame 
Lavalette went to the King, flung herself at his 
feet, and implored him to spare the life of her 
husband. So beautiful was her face, even though 
bathed in tears, — so noble and graceful her man- 
ner, — such sweetness was in her voice, such pa- 
thos in her words, that only a very hard-hearted, 
revengeful man could have resisted her. This 
miserable king, however, refused to grant her 
prayer, though he cruelly encouraged her at first. 
She went a second time, but was repulsed from 
his presence, and actually sat for more than an 
hour alone, on the stone steps of the palace, in 
utter grief and despair. 
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But as she sat there, weeping, shunned and 
abandoned by all the world, suddenly a strong, 
comforting angel seemed to whisper to her soul a 
brave plan for saving her beloved husband, and she 
rose up with a noble purpose in her heart, and a 
prayer on her lips for heavenly help and strength. 

She was in the habit of dining with Lavalette 
daily, sometimes accompanied by her daughter, a 
lovely young girl, and sometimes by a faithful old 
nurse. On the last day but one preceding that 
fixed on for the Count's execution, Emilie said to 
him, " There no longer remains for us any hope 
but in one plan ; you must leave here at eight 
o'clock, in my clothes, and go in my sedan chair 
to where Monsieur Baudus will have a cabriolet 
waiting to conduct you to a place of safety, where 
you will remain till you can quit the country." 

Lavalette was astounded : he thought the ^plan 
of his wife a mad and hopeless one, and so he told 
her. But she was calm and firm, and replied : 
" No objections ; your death will be mine ; so do 
not reject my proposal. My conviction of its suc- 
cess is deep, for I feel that God sustains me." 

It was in vain that Lavalette represented how 
almost impossible it would be for him to so dis- 
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guise himself as to deceive the sharp eyes of the 
turnkeys and soldiers, whom she was obliged to 
pass every night on leaving the prison ; and the 
probability that, should he escape, they would ill- 
treat, perhaps kill her, in their rage. She turned 
very pale, but she was firm, and at last wrung 
from him a promise to attempt to execute her 
plan on the following day, his last day of life, 
if it should fail. 

When Madame Lavalette came for her last visit, 
she was accompanied by her daughter Josephine 
and the old nurse. She wore over her dress a 
merino pelisse, lined with fur, and brought with 
her a black silk petticoat. She said to her hus- 
band, *' These will disguise you perfectly. Be- 
fore going into the outer room, be sure to draw 
on your gloves, and put my handkerchief to your 
face. Walk very slowly, leaning on Josephine, 
and take care to stoop as you pass through these 
low doors, for if they should catch the feathers of 
your bonnet all would be lost. The jailers will be 
in the anteroom, and remember the turnkey al- 
ways hands me out. The chair will be near the 
staircase. -Monsieur Baudus will meet you soon 
and point out your hiding-place. Mind my di- 
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rections, — keep calm. God guide and protect 
you, my dearest husband." 

She also gave some directions to her daughter, 
which the child promised to follow carefully. 
After dinner the prisoner retired behind a large 
screen, where his wife dressed him in the petti- 
coat and pelisse she had brought, and put her 
bonnet on his head, all thQ while repeating, 
" Mind you stoop at the doors, — be sure you 
walk through the hall slowly, like a person worn 
out with suffering. What do you think of your 
papa," she said to Josephine, " will he do ? " 

" Not very badly," said the child, trying to smile 
bravely, but feeling a great deal of doubt* . 

As they heard the turnkey approaching, Lava- 
lette said, " He looks in every evening, as soon as 
he has seen you ofiF. Remain behind the screen, 
and make a noise by moving something, so that 
he will think all is right, and not discover my es- 
cape till I am clear away." 

Then they took a solemn, lovmg leave of each 
other, and as the door opened, Emilie sprang be- 
hind the screen. Lavalette went out with his 
daughter and the nurse. He followed the direc- 
tions of his wife, and passed safely jailers, turn- 
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keys and soldiers, to the sedan chair, and was 
soon carried in it beyond the black shadow of the 
prison, and found himself breathing the delicious 
air of freedom once more. Monsieur Baudus 
and the Count de Chassenon met him at the ap- 
pointed place, with a cabriolet, which he entered 
with Baudus, and was driven away by the Count. 
The last look he had of Josephine, she was stand- 
ing on the quay, with her hands joined, her sweet 
face uplifted in the starry night, praying for her 
dear father. 

In the carriage was a groom's livery, which La- 
valette put on, and assumed the character of a 
servant to Baudus, who conducted him to the 
house of one of the king's ministers, — about the 
last place in all Paris to be suspected and 
searched. Here he was received by Madame 
Brisson, wife of an officer of government, who, at 
the risk of her Ufe, concealed him, and kindly 
cared for him ; because, having once been a 
hunted fugitive, she had made a vow to help, 
and, if possible, save any one in similar circum- 
stances. ^ 

The full account of Lavalette's long conceal- 
ment, and the dangers he ran from the rigorous 

3 D 
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search that was made for him, is very interesting ; 
but I have not room 'to tell it here. He was 
obliged to keep his windows closely shut all day, 
and when at night he ventured to open them, he 
often heard proclamations of reward for his dis- 
covery, or threats of vengeance on those who 
were harboring him, cried in the street below, 
and sounding like the howling of wolves, thirst- 
ing for his blood. But he had the joy of hearing 
also, from Madame Brisson, that the heroic devo- 
tion of his wife was everywhere praised, — that 
she was almost worshipped by the people. 

Lavalette finally owed his escape to some gen- 
erous Englishmen, who conveyed him out of the 
country in the disguise of an English officer of 
the Guards. After an exile of six years, he was 
allowed to return to Prance, and rejoin his be- 
loved wife and daughter once more. He sought 
the seclusion of country life, and in afifectionate 
devotion to his family spent his remaining years. 
He died in 1830. 

Poor Madame Lavalette ! When it was discov- 
ered that she had set her husband free, she was 
treated very cruelly by the jailers and the govern- 
ment authorities. She was closely confined like 
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the worst of criminals, — forbidden to see or hear 
from a friend, and denied almost every comfort. 
In delicate health, worn with grief and anxiety, 
she sunk under her lonely suffering, and, when 
she was liberated, after six weeks imprisonment 
(for her enemies dared not condemn her), her 
noble mind was shattered, — she had become as a 
child, only sadder than any child ever was. She 
remained in this melancholy state throughout 
her life, — only when her husband returned from 
exile she seemed to find a sweet content in his 
presence, and to love him all the better for all she 
had suffered for him. And so she continued, 
" ever good and gentle," but not all herself, till 
she passed from under the cloud of her mortal 
life, into the light of God's peace. 

Josephine married a man worthy of her noble 
heart, and lived happily, far away from courts and 
prisons. Perhaps she is living now. Perhaps 
she sometimes gathers her little grandchildren 
around her, and tells them the story of their great- 
grandparents, — 0, far better than I have told 
it, — while little hearts swell with pride; and in- 
dignation, and sympathetic sorrow. Perhaps she 
lays a trembling hand on the head of the youngest 
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darling, whose face is hidden in her lap, and says, . 
while her own dim eyes overflow with tears, — 
" Let us not grieve, my children, — God comforts 
them now." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PALACES NEAR PARIS. 




j]NE of the noblest of the royal palaces 
of France is Fontainebleau. This name 
is said to have been originally Fontaine 
helle-eau, — or spring of beautiful water. 

Fontainebleau has been a royal residence since 
the eleventh century. Philip Augustus often 
resided here. Here he used graciously to feed* 
the poor with the fragments froto his royal ta- 
ble, — probably very much to the disgust of his 
dogs and courtiers. Philip the Fair was born 
and died here. Louis IX., or Saint Louis, 
contemplated dying here, but was disappointed. 
I f>elieve Death takes even kings by surprise, 
sometimes. Here some of the most important 
events in French history have transpired ; here 
have been witnessed splendid and terrible scenes ; 
here edicts have been promulgated and re- 
voked ; here pardons and sentences have been 
signed ; marriages and baptisms have taken 
place ; here magnificent fStes and tournaments 
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have been given, and cruel murders been com- 
mitted ; here the Pope, Pius VII., spent nearly 
two years in captivity, in the reign of Napoleon ; 
here Napoleon himself laid down his crown, 
took leave of the faithful soldiers of his Old 
Guard, and kissed their flag. It is said that he 
wept as he did so, and wiped his tears with 
the folds of the banner. If he did, his grief 
was probably selfish enough, and I cannot pity 
him very much when I think of the countless 
tears of mothers and sisters, widows and orphans, 
which he had caused to flow. He had a great, 
commanding genius, and a' wonderful power 
over the hearts and imaginations of the people. 
Many a man who has died for his fellow-men, 
has been less loved than he, who made his 
fellow- men die for him by thousands and tens 
of thousands. His soldiers adored him as* a 
god, and joyfully offered up their lives as sac- 
rifices to his insatiable ambition. He had a 
cold, hard heart, which loved only power and 
glory, and felt no fear of God and little pity 
for man. He did some good, but not for the 
sake of good ; he shook some old despotisms 
to the ground, but only that he and his family 
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might climb up on their ruins. He was the 
greatest freebooter and the mightiest murderer 
that ever lived. That is the plain truth of it. 
Perhaps he had a conscience hidden away in 
some dark comer of his soul, which crept out 
now and then, and gave him a few pangs of 
genuine human remorse. At such times, the 
great, gorgeous saloons and long, splendid cor- 
ridors of his palaces should have echoed the 
groans of dying men, the sighs of widows, the 
sobs of fatherless children. 

Napoleon's glory dazzles people like the sun, 
and it takes strong eyes to see the dark spots 
on it. The Rev. Mr. Abbott has written a new 
life, which has astonished the world, and highly 
gratified the present French Emperor. It is a 
very remarkable history, — quite as interesting 
and wonderful as any of the stories of the 
Arabian Nights. He makes his hero altogether 
great and good, magnificent and magnanimous. 
He sets him up on a high, white throne, and 
has him stretch out over the nations a sceptre 
of justice and peace ; on his head is a crown 
of glory, which shines with a mild radiance, 
like the light of evening stars; and outside 
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of that glimmers the halo of a saint. Now, 
with all due respect for a clergyman, this is 
the way in which I seem to see the great Na- 
poleon. On a mighty pile of dead men — the 
slain of a hundred battles — he sits enthroned. 
His sceptre is a sword, the diamonds in his 
crown are crystallized tears, the rubies are hard- 
ened blood-drops, and no faintest halo can I 
see. If Napoleon Bonaparte was a saint, it is 
time that somebody lo6ked into the claims of 
Alexander the Great, and Julius Caesar. 

But to return to Fontainebleau. The present 
palace, founded by Francis I., is a noble struc- 
ture, very imposing outside, very magnificent 
within. Among the most interesting apart- 
ments is the Bedchamber of the Empress, which 
has been occupied by Marie Antoinette, Marie 
Louise, and Marie Am^lie, (Louis Philippe's 
Queen,) each in her time. Poor Marie Antoi- 
nette ! one thinks, when looking at this splendid 
chamber, and the downy bed and laced pillows 
which once were hers, of the gloomy prison 
rooms to which she was condemned, and the 
block to which she bowed her royal head at 
last. 
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Another interesting roofii is the Cabinet in 
which Napoleon signed his abdication. The 
table on which it was written is here preserved 
under a glass case, to protect it from the iJepre- 
dations of whittling Americans. 

There is one apartment in this palace which 
few can pass through without a shudder. It is 
that in which Christina, ex-queen of Sweden, 
caused her equerry, the Marquis of Monaldes- 
chi, to be assassinated. The queen accused him 
of treachery, but allowed him no sort of a trial, 
— she admitted no defence and listened to no 
entreaties. The guards she ordered to execute 
him, and the priests she commanded to confess 
him, interceded with her on their knees and 
with tears for his pardon ; but nothing could 
move her from her cruel purpose, and her 
men were at last obliged to put him to 
death with their swords. It was a horrible 
murder, an actual butchery, and blackened for- 
ever the history of Christina of Sweden. She 
was then the guest of the young king, Louis 
XIV., and occupied Fontainebleau only by cour- 
tesy. The king was shocked at her unwomanly 
and imlawful act, and directed his Minister, Car- 

3* 
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dinal Mazarin, to inform the ex-queen of Swe- 
den that he was surprised and displeased that 
she should so have outraged law and morality, 

— shq^ild have made an apartment of his palace 
the scene of a murder and stained its floor with 
blood. What a letter she wrote in reply ! It 
was proud, bold, defiant, sharp, and shrewish, 

— a torrent of insolent abuse. It seems to have 
confounded and subdued both the king and 
cardinal, for soon after, they and all the Court 
paid a visit of ceremony to Christina. So a 
royal murderess was dealt with in those times ! 
Let us not mourn that " the good old days " 
are gone by. 

The park and gardens of Pontainebleau are 
marvellously beautiful ; but grander than all is 
the great Forest, which is no less than twelve 
leagues in circuit, and contains 35,000 acres. 
It has every variety of surface, — hills, valleys, 
rocks, gorges, plains, waterfalls, cliffs, and caves. 
Here are majestic old trees, under whose shade 
the kings of centuries ago followed the dfeer, 
or rested from the chase. It is indeed a glori- 
ous place, — better than the palace, for the 
people can enjoy its beauties, as well as tlie 
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sovereign. It is the people's palace, — pillared 
and arched by magnificent trees, carpeted by 
velvet turf and exquisite flowers, that seem to 
laugh at the mimicry of tapestry-weavers. Its 
roof is the dome of heaven, and God has painted 
the frescos up there, — blue sky, white clouds, 
gorgeous sunrises and sunsets, lightning-flashes 
and rainbows. At night, it is hung by lamps 
that never fail, — the calm, eternal stars. Here 
the sweet music of birds and waters is never 
drowned in the roar of mad revelry ; these 
pleasant forest aisles are not made gloomy by 
great sorrows and crimes. No State murders 
are committed here, no abdications signed. 
Were I one of the French people, I would say 
to the Emperor, "Keep your grand old palace, 
and welcome, only leave us the freedom of 
the forest. The air is more wholesome here, 
the babble of brooks is better than the flattery 
of courtiers, flowers are better than gilding, 
their breath sweeter than costly essences, a 
bank of violets is a more comfortable seat than 
a throne, a wild wreath easier on the head than 
a crown. Keep your pomp, your parade, your 
court etiquette, your cares of State, the memory 
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of the blood you 'have shed and the pledges yoy. 
have broken, — keep most especially, your secret, 
constant fear of assassination, — leave us our 
simple .pleasures and honest pursuits, sound 
sleep, care-free hearts, the safety of humility 
and good-will, and, above all, our quiet con- 
sciences, and we are more than quits with you." 
1 know not how any one can envy kings 
and queens,, even amid all the grandeur of 
Fontainebleau, if they but look into the cabinet 
where the great Napoleon, in sorrow and de- 
spair, signed his abdication, or into the chamber 
where, a few days after, he tried to destroy 
himself with poison, or into that gallery where 
the daughter of the heroic Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden stained her soul with an awful crime. 
\Sl Oomp0gne is another royal residence, some 
seventeen leagues northeast of Paris. Back of 
the palace lies a fine forest. The gardens are 
very beautiful, and the palace is gorgeously fitted 
up. It is particularly rich in Gobelins tapestry 
and carpets. 

It was at this palace that Napoleon received his 
second Empress, Marie Louise. The present Em- 
press, Eugenie, has lately distinguished herself by 
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shooting pigeons in the forest. She brought 
down many birds, it is said, at least there were a 
large number in her game-bag when she rode 
back to the palace, and her courtiers were very 
eloquent in praise of her courage and skill. 

In 1430 there came to Compeigne a woman 
yt)unger than Eugenie, as beautiful as she, and 
quite as brave. She did not come to shoot pig- 
eons, however, — she came to fight the enemies 
of Prance, who were besieging Compeigne. It 
was here she was taken prisoner and dragged 
away in chains, already doomed to death, — she, 
who was greater and nobler than any queen or 
empress that ever sat on the throne of France, — 
the peasant girl of Domremy, Joan d'Arc. 

Malmaison, Meudon, and Neuilly are within 
short distances of Paris. Malmaison was the fa- 
vorite residence of Napoleon and Josephine. Jo- 
sephine resided here almost altogether after the 
divorce which so cruelly parted her from her hus- 
band, and here she died. The Queen Dowager 
of Spain owns Malmaison now, — a woman not 
worthy to possess it after the noble Josephine. 

Meudon is- a grand chateau, first purchased for 
the crown by Louis XIV. It stands on an emi- 
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nence, has beautiful terraces, gardens, avenues, 
and delightful woods. 

The palace of Neuilly was the favorite residence 
of Louis Philippe, but was wantonly destroyed by 
the revolutionary mob, in 1848. Some miserable 
men got at the wine in the cellars, and, becoming 
intoxicated, could not escape, but perished in the 
flames. 

The grounds are still beautiful, though desolate. 
In the park stands a monument, which marks the 
spot where a cannon-ball, fired from the Bois de 
Boulogne, fell at the feet of the Duke of Orleans, 
Louis Philippe. This was in the revolution of 
1830. A few days later, on this very spot, the 
crown of France was offered to him. 

Ramhouillet is another grand old chateau, which 
the greatest royal personages have occupied. 
Francis I. died here. Charles X. signed his abdi- 
cation here. Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
were very fond of this place. The first Napolewi 
planned more than one of his campaigns here. 
Louis Napoleon is now fitting it up for a resi- 
dence, as though he had not palaces enough al- 
ready ! One would suppose that the palace of 
St. Cloud might content him for a summer resi- 
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dence, were he ten times an Emperor and a Bona- 
parte. This magnificent country-seat formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Orleans. Louis XVI. 
purchased it for Marie Antoinette, and perhaps 
such a costly gift, adding to the heavy taxation of 
their people, helped to bring about the revolution, 
which cost them their lives. 

Everything is on a royal scale of beauty and 
splendor at St. Cloud. The palace is full of fine 
furniture, gorgeous hangings, pictures and mar- 
bles ; the gardens and parks are full of statues, 
cascades, fountains, temples and grottos. 

The old palace of St. Germaine has been 
turned into a military prison. It was here that 
Louis XVI. was born, and that James II,, the de- 
posed king of England, died. 

We have seen, dear children, that pain, sorrow, 
sin and death enter palaces, as well as cottages. 
So let us not envy kings and queens, emperors 
and empresses, but try to keep ourselves humble, 
good, and pure, that we may be called to receive 
crowns of righteousness, in the beautiful palace of 
our Father, — the "house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VERSAILLES. 




HE city of Versailles dates back to the 
time of Louis XIII., but it obtained its 
first real importance under Louis XIV. 
It was said that he erected first a palace for himself, 
then a city for his palace. In his reign it had 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, now it has less, 
than thirty. The city is well built and rather 
handsome, but has a» lonely and deserted look. 
Since the revolution, the palace has been used 
only as a sort of National Museum and show- 
house, and, without the court, the town has natu- 
rally become less lively and prosperous. 

The palace is by far the most magnificent and 
stupendous royal edifice I have ever beheld. We 
surveyed it first from the court of the eastern 
front, called La Place d!Arme%^ or the place of 
arms, and from this view it is wonderfully beau- 
tiful and imposing. About this 'place are grouped 
many allegorical figures, with statues and busts 
of heroes and princes, and, chief among them all, 
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is the grand equestrian statue of Louis XIV. It 
seems that proud, imperious, stately monarch 
himself, simply petrified and made a little more, 
hard, cold, and stiff than he was in life. 

I cannot attempt to describe to you clearly the 
interior of this enormous palace, for, to tell the 
truth, I have a very indistinct recollection of it 
myself. We had but a few hours to give to it, 
and it could not be thoroughly seen in less than a 
week's time. We almost literally ran through 
it ; and we had doubly hard work in doing this, 
from the floors in all the galleries being of pol- 
ished oak, uncarpeted, and waxed to the bright- 
ness and slipperiness of glass. 

We first visited the galleries of art. It was a 
confusing, I had almost called it a painful pleas- 
ure, to look at painting and sculpture by the 
mile, to be obliged to hurry away from pictures 
and statues I could have gazed at for hours. It 
was about as satisfactory as the view of fine 
scenery from the window of a railway carriage 
under full speed. 

Among the statues, I remember most distinctly 
a noble figure of Joan d'Arc, by the Princess 
Marie, the gifted young daughter of Louis Phi- 
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lippe. Among the paintings, the largest and most 
magnificent are the battle-pieces of Horace Ver- 
net. He has painted all the great modern battles 
of Prance, and so vividly, and with such terrible 
power, that one feels, after seeing them, as though 
he had witnessed real battles. I almost expected 
to hear the roar of artillery, the crack of muskets, 
the peal of trumpets, the tramp of war-horses, the 
shouts of command and the groans of the dying. 
Beside these battle scenes, all the principal events 
in the history of Prance are represented in enor- 
mous paintings. All the coronations, marriages, 
and other glorious and momentous events in the 
reigns of Napoleon and Louis Philippe, are thus 
commemorated. But, for my part, I was less in- 
terested in these great, splendid pictures, than in 
the simple portraits of some historical personages, 
men and women whom I admired, reverenced, or 
deeply commiserated. I remember, among a 
host of others, the pleasant face oi the good F^ne- 
lon, that of Madame Cottin, author of the charm- 
ing story of " The Exiles of Siberia," a beautiful 
family picture of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and their children, and several beautiful, but 
rather contradictory, likenesses of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 
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There are many vast royal apartments through 
which I passed, as gorgeous as wealth and art 
could make them in painting, gilding, carving, 
costly hangings and massive furniture, yet of 
which I have a very imperfect recollection. 
Their grandeur was rather oppressive. I would 
rather live in the simplest country cottage than 
in the midst of such cold and glittering splen- 
dor. I remember more distinctly some of the 
private apartments. The splendid bedchamber 
of Louis XIV. remains very much as he 
left it, when he went to occupy a narrower 
bed, and a darker and colder apartment, in the 
royal vaults of St. Denis. The bedstead is an 
enormous afiair, — a great toweriDg mass of cost- 
ly carved wood, gilding, brocade, satin, embroid- 
ery, and fine lace. It looks like some sort of 
a heathen temple. It is- surrounded by a golden 
balustrade, to keep untitled visitoi*s at a respect- 
ful distance, I suppose. In the days of Louis 
le Grand, none but noblemen were ever per- 
mitted to enter here. They performed for his 
majesty, with pride and pleasure, the most menial 
offices. The work of dressing him every morn- 
ing was a long and solemn performance. One 
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of his noble attendants put on his under-clothes ; 
another his satin breeches and his waistcoats, 
for he wore several ; another his velvet coat ; 
another his silk hose and high-heeled shoes ; 
another his wig ; another presented his per- 
fumed handkerchief and jewelled snuflf-box ; and 
a very great noble, or favorite, buckled on his 
sword. Then the king was made up for the 
day. 

You will be surprised to hear that such a 
grand, proud monarch said his prayers daily, 
almost like any common man, and confessed 
himself something of a sinner. His Prie-dieUj 
a sort of little altar before which he knelt, and 
the cushion of embroidered velvet on which his 
royal knees comfortably rested, are yet where 
they stood in his time. This apartment was 
otherwise so magnificent and grand, and had 
such a look of solemn pomp and awful roomi- 
ness, that I wondered that even kings could 
sleep in it without being visited by some royal 
breed of nightmares. 

The bedchamber of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. is somewhat less grand and stately, but 
quite splendid enough to look royally uncom- 
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fortable. It is hung with •portraits of the six 
daughters of Louis XV. It is well that their 
portraits should be preserved here and their 
memories honored, for here it was that, during 
the last sickness of the king, they nursed him 
tenderly, day and night. Louis XV. was a 
selfish, pleasure-loving man, — heartless and un- 
principled, — but they only saw in him a father, 
suflFering, deserted, dying. His disease was the 
small-pox, then nearly incurable. His courtiers 
and favorites fled from him; but those brave 
and devoted daughters stood by him till he 
died, then dropped upon his disfigured face the 
only tears ever shed for him, and pressed upon 
his sinful lips pure kisses of love and sorrow. 
It seems to me that those tears and those kisses 
must have pleaded for his soul before Qod more 
eloquently than all the masses said by the 
priests. 

As soon as the king breathed his last, an 
officer of the court, holding a wand in his hand, 
appeared at the door of the ante-chamber, where 
a crowd were assembled anxiously waiting to 
hear the news, and, in a loud, solemn voice, 
exclaimed two or three times, "ie Moi est 
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mort ! " — " The kirtg is dead ! " — and broke the 
wand. Then taking breath, and looking very 
much comforted, he shouted, ^' Vive Louis Seize !^^ 
— "Long live Louis XVI." This was the form 
of proclamation. 

The bedchamber of the queen remains very 
much as it was when occupied successively by 
Marie Th^r^se, Marie Lecsinska, and Marie An- 
toinette. This last poor queen was roused from 
her sleep here one night in the beginning of the 
revolution, by the sounds of fighting in the ante- 
room. She sprang out of bed and ran in her 
night-dress to the chamber of the king, through 
a private passage. She escaped just in time, 
for her guards were overcome by the mob, who 
the next moment burst into the room, and think- 
ing that she might be yet hidden in the bed, 
thrust it through and through with their bayo- 
nets. The next day, the royal family were con- 
ducted to Paris and lodged in the Tuileries, 
from which they went never again to Versailles, * 
but to prison, anjd from thence all — save the 
children — to* the scaffold. 

At length we passed out of the palace, re- 
luctantly, having left whole suits of apartments 
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unvisited; .We descended the grand staircase, 
over whose marble balustrade leaned Louis XIV. 
when he paid a famous compliment to " the 
great Conde." Seeing that the old hero as- 
cended slowly, he graciously said, — "Do not 
hurry yourself, my cousin, one can hardly walk 
quickly when so heavily loaded with laurels " 
(meaning honors and glory) "as you are." It 
was a very neat thing for any one to say, but 
mai-vellously clever for a king. We visited the 
palace theatre and the chapel, both very beauti- 
ful, and looking almost equally gay and luxuri- 
ous ; and then we strolled about for an hour 
or two in the gardens, those wonderful fairy 
lands, where nature and art seem striving to- 
gether and doing their very best to make a 
paradise. 

The fountains of Versailles are the finest in 
the world ; and here and there, through the 
grounds, are lovely pieces of water, like fairy 
lakes, reflecting the beautiful white statues, 
graceful little temples, rare flowers, and noble 
old trees, along their bright green shores. The 
largest fountain of all only plays upon great 
occasions ; and as the stlipid Emperor did not 
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consider our visit to Versailles in that light, 
we did not see it play. They say that it goes 
up in such vast volume; and to such a great 
height, that it looks like a congregation of 
water-spouts at sea. 

At pleasant distances from the palace for a 
drive through the great park, stand two beauti- 
ful chateaux, called Le Grand and Le P^U 
Trianon. These are quiet, simple retreats, 
where kings and queens have* loved to come, 
to unload their shoulders of the burden of 
royalty, to shake oflF the trammels of court 
etiquette, and get back to nature for a little 
while. 

Petit Trianon was a favorite residence, or 
rather resting-place of Napoleon and Josephine. 
Marie Antoinette had also great delight in it, 
and Louis XVI. humored her in her fondness 
for it. 

Prom this charming summer palace we walked 
down a pleasant winding path through a wood, 
to a miniature lake, on whose shore stands a 
little Swiss hamlet, composed of about half a 
dozen houses, built of trees and pebbles, and 
thatched. But, inside, they are quite eleganti 
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and were once luxuriously furnished. Here the 
royal family played a happy, humble life, and 
made believe they were villagers, as we some- 
times in our sports make believe we are kings 
and queens. The Archbishop of Paris was called 
the village curS^ and had a cottage to himself. 
The count of Artois was the gamekeeper, and 
had also his little maison. - Marie Antoinette was 
a milkmaid, and had a charming little milk- 
house. Louis XVI. did not let himself down 
quite so much ; he was the village lord, and had 
the largest house in the hamlet. 

Here, I doubt not, this royal family, destined 
to such great sorrows and such a terrible fate, 
enjoyed themselves in innocent, childish play, 
more than they had ever done in court parades 
and revels. But the poor, starving, oppressed 
people, who had no time and no heart for play, 
did not ei\joy seeing or hearing about theiir 
royal sports and pastimes, and finally put a stop 
to them. The hamlet looked desolate enough, 
as we saw it, deserted, lonely, under a heavy 
cloud, through an autumn rain. A rising wind 
sighed and moaned about it, and shook down 
faded leaves from trees and vines. Only a few 

4 
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fall flowers lingered to light the spot, like beau- 
tiful memories. A weeping willow which Marie 
Antoinette planted with her own hand, in those 
happy days, on the shore of the little lake, 
seemed, as it bent dripping toward the water, 
to be really sorrowing for her. I could have 
wept for her too, had I not remembered how 
nobly she suffered, and how meekly she died, 
putting her trust in Jesus. 

We surely may hope that the crown of the 
humble, sainted Christian, a diadem of heavenly 
light, which she will never wish to resign, has 
replaced the poor, earthly crown which so often 
wearied her, and which a maddened people tore 
from her brow at last. Even beautiful Trianon 
became to her a house of mourning, and mag- 
nificent Versailles an abode of terror ; but now 
she weeps, she fears, no more ; she is at peace, 
at rest, — safe with God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM PARIS TO AVIGNON. 




T was in the beginning of that most de- 
licious time of the year which we call 
" Indian summer," that I left Paris for 
Italy, one of a large party of merry tourists. We 
travelled by railway, so only had a flying view of 
many fine old French towns along our route, all 
of which I should have liked well to explore. 
Now I can remember the names of but few of 
them, and they form in my mind faint and fast 
fading pictures, — quaint old houses, gray or 
brown, — cathedrals and chapels, moss-grown and 
cross-crowned, and grand, half ruined towers, 
which made one think of the fiery crusaders and 
the brave old chevaliers and marshals of Prance. 
We stopped for a night at Chalons, on the Sa8ne, 
where we found little of interest except some rel- 
ics of the Roman dominion. 

Our next stopping-place was Lyons, which is a 
very magnificent city to look at from a little dis- 
tance, and very disappointing and disagreeable 
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when you penetrate into it. Most of the streets, 
or rather lanes, are excessively narrow, crooked, 
and dirty ; deprived wholly of sunshine and fresh 
air by the loftiness and irregularity of the build- 
ings. 

Lyons is a very ancient city, having been 
founded some forty years before Christ, by the 
Romans, and called Lucii Dunum. Augustus 
and Septimius Severus resided here at times. 
Here are still the remains of a noble aqueduct, 
constructed by the soldiers of Mark Antony, and 
of the four great roads of Agrippa, which met 
here, in those old times. 

The silk manufacture, for which Lyons is most 
celebrated, was established here in the fifteenth 
century, by Italian refugees. There are more 
than thirty thousand silk looms in and about the 
city, yet no large factories, as the custom is for 
the workmen to take the raw material to their own 
homes to dye or weave it. This is a very bad 
system, as it makes the homes of the poor opera- 
tives — apartments which in most cases are small, 
dark, and unhealthful — more than ever noisy 
and uncomfortable. The silk-weavers of Lyons 
are a weak and sickly race of men, — and it *8 
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little wonder. How few of us think, though, 
when we are wearing the beautiful fabric over 
which they have toiled so wearily, of their discom- 
fort, their sadness and want, their illness and early 
death. Yet there is One who pityingly feels and 
remembers all they endure, and will yet console 
and reward all the patient and faithful toilers. 

Lyons was the scene of the cruel persecution 
and martyrdom of many Christians in the second 
and third centuries. A writer says : " The 
church of St. Irenaeus is erected over the grave 
of that martyr, and upon subterranean vaults, in 
wKich the early Christians met for prayer, and 
were afterwards massacred by the order of Septim- 
ius Severus. In the midst of this crypt is a sort 
of well, down which the bodies of the Christians 
were thrown, until it overflowed with the blood of 
nineteen thousand martyrs, for such is the num- 
ber reported to have fallen, and a recess is filled 
with their bones." 

Another old church, is that of the Abbey of Ai- 
nay, which is built on the exact site of a temple 
raised in honor of the Roman Emperor, Augustus. 
The pillars which now sustain the dome, once did 
duty in that Pagan edifice. Under the sacristy of 
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this church are some miserable, low, damp dun- 
geons, without light or air, in which two famous 
martyrs were confined previous to their death, — 
Pothinus, first Bishop of Lyons, and Blandina, a 
converted slave. The latter, having been scourged 
and partially burned, was thrust into the amphi- 
theatre to the wild beasts ; but the good Bishop, 
being ninety years old, was not strong enough to 
survive his tortures, and died in his dungeon. 
Qod's angel descended into that silent, dark, and 
noisome place, set the faithful old man free, and 
took him home. God's angels hovered over that 
bloody arena, stretching out their yearning arms 
to receive that noble slave girl's spirit, and bear it 
away rejoicing. Now, who would not rather have 
been Pothinus than Augustus, — have been Blan- 
dina than a Roman Empress ? The martyrs are 
truly God's royal ones. 

Ainay stands on the site of an Athenaaum, 
founded by the tyrant Caligula. It was a school 
for debate and composition, in which the pupils 
competed for prizes. If successful, they had great 
honors bestowed upon them ; but if they failed, 
they were liable to be beaten by a ferule, or 
thrown into the river ; and they were also obliged 
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to obliterate their own compositions, by licking 
the words out with the tongue. How many of 
my young readers would compete for prizes in 
their schools, if they must incur such penalties by 
failure? 

They have a great old cathedral at Lyons, but 
it is dim and dirty, and is not remarkable, except 
for some fine painted glass windows, and for a £ei- 
mous clock, built in 1508, by Nicholas Lippeus, a 
very ingenious machinist. I did not see it in op- 
eration, but those who did, described it as very 
curious and amusing, with its apparitions and pro- 
cessions of little puppets, each of whom repre- 
sented no less a personage than an angel or an 
apostle, — all bobbing out of little doors, and 
passing before a figure of the Virgin Mary, bow- 
ing respectfully. This clock, being very old, re- 
quires frequent rest, it seems ; it is seldom found 
at work, now-a-days, but a franc given to the sac- 
ristan soon puts the worn machinery in motion, 
starts the gilded balls, which represent the sun and 
moon, upon their "weary, mortal round," and 
sets the rickety little apostles on their legs again. 

The principal public building in Lyons is the 
Eotd d0 VUle, a lofty, imposing edifice, but dark 
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and gloomy looking, partly on account of its ter- 
rible historical associations. It was here that 
the " Revolutionary Tribunal " met, in the first 
French Revolution. At the head of this Tribunal 
was the Abb^ Challier, a cruel, bloodthirsty man, 
who led on the members to deeds of fearful bar- 
barity. In the square in front of the Hdtd de 
Ville stood the guillotine, and Challier kept it con- 
stantly at work, till thousands of the citizens of 
Lyons had perished by it. At last, the people, 
horror-stricken by such enormities, rose in arms, 
broke up the Tribunal, arrested, tried and exe- 
cuted the Abb^ Challier. In consequence of this 
noble revolt, the National Convention of Paris 
sent sixty thousand troops to besiege the city. 
The citizens defended it bravely for more than 
sixty days, then, after thirty thousand persons had 
been killed within the walls, overwhelmed by 
numbers, and weakened by famine, they yielded. 

I will not sadden your hearts, and chill the 
blood in your young veins, dear children, by 
dwelling on the horrors which followed this siege. 
Lyons was almost wholly destroyed. Building 
after building, street after street, were laid in 
ruins, and thousands of brave men were mas- 
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sacred, for the crime of defending their city, their 
homes, and their liberties. 

The square in front of the H8tel de Ville was 
also the scene of the execution of two noble young 
heroes, of whom you may have heard, — M. de 
Cinq-Mars, and M. de Thou. They were put to 
death in the reign of Louis XIII., — Cinq-Mars, 
for conspiring against the despotic Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the king's minister, and De Thou, for not be- 
traying the conspiracy. 

These unfortunate men had long been warm 
and faithful friends, and in that last terrible trial, 
stood firm and true to each other, like loving 
brothers. De Thou died like a Christian martyr, 
rejoicing and triumphing in the glorious hope of 
paradise. He was filled with joy and longing, — 
an ecstasy of faith and love. He freely forgave 
his enemies ; he embraced his executioner, a 
rude, brutal man, exclaiming, " My dear friend, 
how much I love you ! I must embrace you, 
since you are to-day going to send me to eternal 
happiness ! " He prayed fervently upon the scaf- 
fold, took a cheerful leave of his friends and the 
world, and smilingly laid his head upon the block. 

M. de Cinq-Mars did not meet death so joy- 

4* F 
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fully, but he exhibited a noble resignation, great 
firmness and courage. He showed no bitterness, 
no anger towards his enemies, but seemed at 
the last in perfect peace with God and man. He 
was a beautiful and elegant person ; he was 
highly connected ; he had been a favorite with 
his king, and when in favor had hosts of friends 
and flatterers; but these all forsook him in his 
hour of need. Even Louis was too weak or too 
base to save him, though his only crime had been 
a rash attempt to free his king and country from 
the tyranny of a bad and dangerous man. The 
falseness and cruelty of the world only made him 
turn towards heaven with a sort of homesick long- 
ing ; and the ingratitude of his king only bound 
his loyal soul to that Divine Master who never 
forsakes a "good and faithful servant." 

These two dear friends went to the scaffold 
together, exchanging touching words of tender- 
ness and consolation. Cinq-Mars suffered first, 
so they were only separated for a few minutes. 
Then what a joyful meeting they must have had ! 
— the fear and the agony of death all past ; 
the weakness and sin and grossness of earth laid 
aside forever! 
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From Lyons we went by steamer — a funny, 
dirty little affair, that puffed along leisurely, la- 
zily, as though smoking for amusement — down 
the Rhone to Valence, where we spent the night. 

Valence is a very ancient town; indeed, it is 
said, probably by the first families of the place, 
to date back fifteen centuries before Christ. It 
is a very picturesque, feudal-looking town, and 
from being walled and battlemented, — contain- 
ing a garrison and a military school, — has a pe- 
culiarly warlike appearance. Here Napoleon was 
once stationed, as a sub-lieutenant of artillery. 
Here, at No. 4, Grande Rue, is shown the little 
chamber in which he lodged, and the attic which 
his young brother and pupil, Louis, occupied. 
Here Napoleon met a beautiful young lady, 
named Mademoiselle Gr^goire du Columbier, 
whom he loved and wished to marry.^ But her 
parents would not consent to give their daugh- 
ter to a poor lieutenant. They married her to 
a rich man, and she little knew at that time how 
narrowly she had escaped being an Empress. 

Napoleon left Valence in debt, to the amount 
of three francs, ten sous, to a pastrycook named 
Coriol. But I am happy to say that he consid- 
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ered it a debt of honor, and paid it with interest, 
when he became Emperor. 

The captive Pope, Pius VI., died at Valence. 
There is something so very remarkable in the 
history of this PontifiF, that I must relate it to 
you. When Benedict XIV. was Pope of Rome, 
there came to that city to seek his fortune a young 
man of Cesena, named Angelo Braschi. He was 
but seventeen years of age. He was handsome, 
amiable, clever, and remarkably learned ; but he 
had little money and no friends. He brought a 
letter of introduction to a Roman nobleman, who 
promised to help him, but did nothing. One 
day this gentleman was walking on Mount Pin- 
cio, with the Cardinal RufiFo, when Angelo passed 
them and bowed. "Who is that?" asked the 
Cardinal, who was struck by his face. " 0," re- 
plied his friend, "that is a poor simple fellow, 
who has actually come to Rome depending on 
Providence to, help him on, and who has proba- 
bly not more than a piastre in his pocket at this 
moment." 

The next day it happened that the Cardinal 
and the nobleman met Angelo in the same place. 
" I should really like to know," said the Cardi- 
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nal, " whethor you guessed rightly in regard to 
the contents of that young man's purse." 

The nobleman laughed, and calling young 
Braschi, told him that Cardinal Ruffo desired 
to know how much money he had in his purse 
when they met him the day before, and how 
much' he yet possessed. Angelo blushed as he 
said to the Cardinal, "I should refuse to make 
the confession to one not in holy orders, but I 
cannot refuse your Eminence. Yesterday I had 
a piastre ; to-day I have only seven paoli." 

" And how long can you live on seven paoli ? " 
asked Ruffo. 

" Nearly two days ; and when they are passed, 
Heaven will provide for me," replied Angelo. 

" Do you believe so in earnest ? Are you sure 
you will not die of hunger ? " 

" I believe it in my soul, and I am certain I 
shall not die of hunger," said Angelo, fervently. 

" Well, so great is your faith that I begin to 
be of your opinion," replied Ruffo. " Come with 
me." 

" I am at the service of your Eminence," said 
young Braschi, joyfully following his new patron. 

That very day Angelo was appointed private 
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secretary to the Pope. He was next made Au- 
ditor, next Treasurer, next a Cardinal ; and 
finally, in 1775, was raised to the papal throne, 
under the title of Pius VI. He was one of the 
best popes who ever sat on that throne. Though 
he reigned in a stormy period, he did a great 
deal for Rome and his people. He made of his 
palace, the Vatican, the most magnificent mu- 
seum of art in the world ; he added to St. Peter's 
stupendous church ; he enlarged the harbor of 
Ancona, and restored the old Appian Way, an 
immense labor, and of incalculable benefit to his 
country ; and, above all, he carried on with won- 
derful energy the great work of draining the Pon- 
tine Marshes, from which, for many centuries, 
had arisen a malaria which at some seasons of 
the year poisoned the air of entire provinces, and 
spread pestilence and death abroad. He rescued 
twelve thousand acres of this land, and put it 
under cultivation. Many other great and noble 
works he planned, but was never allowed to fin- 
ish them. Having denied the authority of the 
French Republic in matters of religion, an army 
under Napoleon was sent against him, and in the 
winter of 1797 encamped before Rome. Not hav- 
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ing the forces to defend himself, he was obliged 
to sign a treaty containing . some humiliating 
terms. 

The next year, some new offence having been 
given to France, another army was sent against 
Rome, which entered the city, took the Pope pris- 
oner and carried him to Florence. From thence 
he was taken to Parma, from Parma to Turin, 
from Turin to Brian 9on, from Brian {on to Va- 
lence, where the Lord delivered him. 

At the time of his captivity he was eighty years 
of age, and suffering from paralysis ; yet he was 
cruelly treated, — subjected to real humiliations 
and hardships. But he endured all very meekly, 
forgiving his enemies for Christ's sake. A little 
while before he expired he raised himself by a 
great effort, and, stretching out his poor trem- 
bling hands, pronounced his dying benediction 
upon the world he was leaving. I am not a Ro- 
man Catholic, but I believe that the world has 
been the better for that old man's blessing. 

From Valence we went, still steaming down 
the Rhone, to Avignon. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AVIGNON. — THE PONT DU GARD. VAUCLUSE. 




VIGNON, the ancient Avenio, is seated 
on the Rhone, a little above the point 
where the Durance empties into it, and 
opposite the picturesque town of Villeneuve, once 
an important frontier fortress. Avignon is dark, 
dreary, and dilapidated ; but it has a look of 
grandeur and great antiquity. It is still sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, and by the battlements 
and watch-towers erected in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is a quiet, sad place, and has an air of 
discouragement and decay, as well it may have, 
for it numbers but little over thirty-one thousand 
inhabitants now, and in the reign of Louis XIV. 
it contained eighty thousand. I hardly know 
what keeps it up at all, as it has very little com- 
merce, and no important manufactures. Much 
of the income of its people must be made out of 
us poor travellers. Nearly all tourists who choose 
this route for Italy stop here for a while, and they 
are " taken in and done for," I assure you. 
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The streets of Avignon are very dirty. Even 
in pleasant weather we found them so, and in wet 
weather they must be frightful ; and they are so 
narrow that awnings are often stretched entirely 
across them. The houses look old and sombre ; 
but some of them are adorned with balconies, 
filled with flowers, and look like aged faces made 
beautiful by bright smiles. 

The Cathedral of Avignon stands on a high 
rock, and the sight of it costs one a hard climb, 
and is hardly worth it, at last. It is a great, dim, 
dismal, mouldy, musty old church, with nothing 
in it of much interest. 

The great sight of Avignon, and the one which 
no traveller can possibly avoid seeing, as it towers 
above the whole town, and seems to cast a grim, 
perpetual shadow upon it, is the Palace of the 
PopeB. This is a vast, massive pile of buildings, 
which was once thought very magnificent, but 
which now looks like a stupendous prison, large 
enough to hold a nation of criminals. Its walls 
are a hundred feet high, and thick in proportion, 
— some of its towers a hundred and fifty feet in 
height, — and so strong are all the foundations, 
that, unless overthrown by an earthquake, it may 
stand a thousand years longer. 
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The history of this papal palace is very singu- 
lar. Early in the fourteenth century, there was 
at Rome a Pope, Urban YI., who was very unpop- 
ular with the Cardinals, — so much so, that they 
could not wait for death to take away his honors, 
but got together and solemnly declared him unfit 
to reign over the Church, and elected another 
Pope, under the title of Clement V. Ah, such a 
time as followed this unheard-of act never was 
known before. The whole Catholic world stood 
still with astonishment for a while ; then lell to 
disputing and fighting. It was certain that the 
Church could not have two heads; so now, 
which wa& the true and rightful one ? Kings 
and people took sides for one or the other ; and 
all the great nations of Europe were at logger- 
heads. Clement, who was a Frenchman, finally 
took himself and his court to Avignon, founded 
the palace there, and set up the most imposing 
Papal state. He was succeeded by nine other 
Popes, and this great division or schism in the 
Church lasted for more than a century. 

The court at Avignon, though called by the 
Romanists the Court of the Anti-Pope, rivalled 
that of Rome in splendor and power ; in lux- 
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ury, profligacy, and crime. A more dissolute 
court was never known than it finally became. 
Popes and priests plunged into all sorts of vice, 
yet were full of intolerance, hatred, and cruelty 
toward all who revolted from their wicked do- 
minion, and made up in persecution what they 
lacked in piety. Those old palace-haUs have not 
only rung with the sounds of imholy revelry, but 
with the wild shrieks of tortured men and women. 
It has dark secrets, that vast old palace ; awful 
scenes have passed within it ; frightful memo- 
ries hang about it still, — the shadows of guilt 
and despair. 

The ruling Church of a country is usually as 
good as the people ; but, in this case, the Church 
at last sunk itself so low that the people, and, 
stranger still, the king, could endure it no longer. 
Charles V. sent an army to drive Benedict XHI. 
from Avignon. The city gladly yielded, but the 
Pope shut himself up in his palace, and defended 
it for a long time, with the ferocity of a tiger. 
With his engines of war he destroyed a great 
number of houses, and killed thousands of the 
citizens of Avignon, — the very people on whom 
he had bestowed his Papal benediction on Easter 
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Sundays ! At length, the fortress was stormed ; 
the king's troops poured in, and the Pope was 
obliged to fly. He escaped by a secret passage, 
and made his way into Spain, where lie remained 
till his death. It is said that every morning he 
ascended a tower, and went through with the 
ceremony of blessing the world, and excommuni- 
cating his enemies. Wretched and sinful old 
man ! his curse was quite as good as his bless- 
ing. He was assisted in his religious ceremonies 
by two vicars, — all that remained of the servile 
priests who once swarmed about him ; and, when 
he felt his end approaching, he made them car- 
dinals, so that one of them might be elected 
Pope. So, when Benedict was gone the way of 
all Popes, the two cardinals met in solemn con- 
clave, and, in some way, probably by casting lots, 
the great question was decided, and one pro- 
claimed the other Pope, under the title of Clemr 
ent VIII. This would-be PontifiF went on for a 
time in Benedict's way, — blessing and cursing 
from the top of his tower, backed by his one car- 
dinal, who stood for a whole PapUl court; but 
finally, he became reconciled to Rome, and gladly 
sunk from a Pope to an Archbishop. 
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The great state apartments of the palace at 
Avignon are now shut up, and left to darkness 
and decay, — other portions of it are used as a 
prison and a barrack. The only apartments 
which we cared to visit, were those in which the 
Inquisition held its cruel, secret tribunal, and the 
room where they tortured and condemned the 
poor heretics. These apartments have been very 
much altered of late years, the Church having 
become afraid and ashamed to exhibit them, with 
all their dreadful machinery, and instruments 
of torture ; yet they are horrible enough now. 
There are still the dark, gloomy cells, in which 
the prisoners of the Inquisition were confined, 
for forty-eight hours, without food or drink, be- 
fore being brought to trial ; there is still the 
dreadful tower of the Oicbliettes. The Oubliettes 
are deep subterranean vaults, or pits, down into 
which poor men and women were thrown, some- 
times after having undergone torture. There they 
lay, starving, groaning and bleeding, on the cold, 
slimy stones, in utter darkness, till God's angel, 
who was with 'them there, whether they knew it 
or not, gave them release from their anguish, and 
took them home, where all was light and peace, 
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and where the Lord, for whose truth they had 
died, comforted them. 0, how fervently I 
thanked Him, while I stood on the spot where 
such awful crimes had been committed in the 
name of His holy religion, that these things were 
past ; that the dark day of persecution and tor- 
ture had gone by ; that the secret chambers of 
the Inquisition were thrown open to the world; 
that their rooms of torture and their OtMiettes 
would resound no more with the shrieks and 
groans of martyrs. 

Yet I do not wish you to think that those Cath- 
olic Popes and priests were worse than other men, 
who, in that dark period of the world, found 
themselves in possession of power over bodies and 
souls. Indeed, long after the Roman Church had 
given up torturing and burning, there were com- 
mitted, in this very place, by the mad Republi- 
cans of the French Revolution, as great atrocities 
as the Inquisition ever was guilty of. Scores of 
innocent men and women were massacred here 
during the " Reign of Terror," and hurled down 
into those dreadful vaults. These savage butch- 
eries were committed by men who believed nel- 
iher in a Church nor in a God; and such an 
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atheism as theirs was worse than Roman Catholi- 
cisn^ in its darkest period of superstition and 
persecution. Even a bad religion seems to be 
better than no religion at all. 

In an upper apartment of the toWer of the 
Oubliettes was once imprisoned Rienzi, the great 
and noble Governor of Rome, called "the last 
of the Tribunes." He was confined by a chain, 
fastened to the wall, and was fed like a dog, on 
the fragments of the Pope's table. This tower 
is now unroofed, and the cheerful sun looks 
in upon the apartment in which the eagle-spirit 
of the Christian patriot once pined, in the gloom 
and loneliness of captivity. Perhaps, from the 
great, free life to which he has now risen, he 
sometimes looks down upon this place, and on 
the hill in Rome, where he at last perished, the 
victim of an ungrateful populace, and sees how 
all these things were necessary and good for him, 
in the wise providence of God. 

The second day of our stay at Avignon we 
were glad to turn our backs on the old Papal 
palace, and on the sombre town itself, for a drive 
into the country, to visit the Pont du Gardy or 
Bridge of the Qard, — one of the most beautiful 
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and wonderful Roman remains in the world. O, 
that drive I shall never forget! Our road ran 
through a charming country, where the mead- 
ows were yet almost as green as in midsummer ; 
where the pretty cottages of the peasants, and 
the chateaux of the noblemen and gentlemen, 
were surrounded by grand old trees, yet resplen- 
dent in their many-colored October garb ; and gor- 
geous flowering shrubs, which seemed to have 
laid up sunshine and warmth, through all the 
past sumpaer, for a grand autumnal display at 
last; and fragrant groves of orange and lemon 
trees, gleaming with their little globes of gold, 
lighting up the dark of their green leaves like 
lamps; and pomegranate-trees, laden with fruit, 
bursting with red-ripeness; and long rows of 
olives, with their deep-, rich green foliage; and 
vines, festooned from tree to tree, heavy with pur- 
ple clusters; and hosts of fig-trees, tempting us 
with their luscious, bell-shaped fruit. Then it 
was one of the loveliest days that ever smiled 
down from heaven; the sunshine was soft and 
warm, the air pure and balmy ; we were happy 
and hopeful, and every face we saw on our way 
looked good and friendly, — probably because we 
looked kindly on all we met. 
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The Pont du Gard is said to have been built 
by Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, about 
twenty years before Christ. It is only a portion 
of a great aqueduct, which conveyed water to the 
city of Nismes, from two springs, some twenty- 
five miles distant. Most of the aqueduct is de- 
stroyed, but the Bridge of the Gard, or Garden, 
remains almost perfect, except that it has been 
defaced by having a road built up against the 
lower tier of arches. It is of white marble ; 
it has three rows of arches, one above another; 
is one hundred and eighty feet in height, and 
eight hundred and seventy-three feet wide at the 
top. The canal which carried the water, is above 
the highest range of arches. Nothing can be 
more grand and graceful than it is, and nothing 
more picturesque and peaceful than the little 
valley which it bestrides with gigantic arches of 
indestructible masonry. The place seems almost 
as solitary and wild as it was when the Romans 
first beheld it, nearly nineteen centuries ago. 

The following day we made another delightful 
excursion to Vaucluse, which is chiefly celebrated 
as having been, for a time, the home of the poet 
Petrarch, who is chiefly celebrated for having 
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written a great multitude of beautiful sonnets to 
one ladj, whom he called Laura. This fair ladj 
was not his wife, (if she had been, I am afraid 
he would scarcely have written her so many son- 
nets,) but a Madame de Sade, of Avignon. It 
is said that Petrarch scarcely knew her, but son- 
netized her out of his head more than out of his 
heart Yaucluse is full as well worth seeing (m 
its own account as on Petrarch's. It is a singu- 
lar, wild, and gloomy little valley, which seems a 
great unnatural cleft in the mountain, made by 
an earthquake. At the head of this valley is the 
famous " Fountain of Vaucluse," the source of 
a stream called the Sorgues. Above, and all 
around this spot, tower jagged and craggy* walls 
of rock, five and six hundred feet in height, 
mostly bare of verdure, and of a chalky white. 
The fountain is within a vast cavern at the base 
of the mountain ; its basin is funnel-shaped, and 
so deep that it has never been sounded. It is a 
-very capricious and mysterious fountain indeed. 
Sometimes, without any apparent reason, it sinks 
very low, and seems to go to sleep in its dis- 
mal depths ; sometimes it leaps up suddenly, 
and tumbles out in a great, noisy cascade, as 
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though the old mountain were sitting down too 
heavily upon it, and it was in a hurry to get out 
of the way. 

At all times, the. water that issues from the 
fountain has a sparkling, laughing, dancing look 
and motion, as though it was half crazy with 
delight at finding itself out of doors, in the fresh 
and sunny air. It races down the valley as 
though impatient to make acquaintance with the 
flowers of the village gardens, and the grass of 
the distant meadows. 

Petrarch's house is no longer standing, and 
no one knows the exact spot where his garden 
once smiled a flowery welcome to him, when he 
came here for rest from the poetical labors and 
worldly pleasures of his life. Our guide took us 
into a small garden, belonging to a little old cot- 
tage, and told us that was it, — the real garden 
of Petrarch ! He even gave me a sprig from a 
laurel-tree, which he said the poet had planted 
to make his own crowns of. I did not believe 
that Petrarch ever saw the tree, but I thought it 
likely it was planted by quite as good a man ; 
and I knew that children had played under it 
many a time, — so I took the sprig as a memento 
of Vaucluse. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MARSEILLES. 




HE evening after our visit to Vaucluse, 
we went down to Marseilles, but a little 
trip from Avignon. Our party filled a 
whole railway carriage, with the exception of one 
seat. The railway carriages of Europe are not 
so large as our cars, nor are they built at all like 
them ; they are usually about the size of a stage- 
coach, and contain seats for six or eight persons, 
according to the width of the road. The first- 
class carriages are exceedingly comfortable and 
beautiful ; we have nothing in our country to 
compare with them. The great objects of our 
railroad managers seem to be to mix all sorts of 
people together, to pack them into the smallest 
possible space, and to supply them with the great- 
est possible amount of dust, draughts, and other 
discomforts. There are many good things in 
Europe which we might pattern after to our ad- 
vantage, — railway carriages among the rest. 
But I was going to tell you about that vacant 
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seat in our carriage. It gave us an opportunity 
to get off a little joke, which amused us very 
much, and made us forget our fatigue and 
sleepiness, By wrapping our great shawls around 
some umbrellas, and putting over all a large coat, 
with the sleeves stuffed out with scarfs, we made 
quite a natural, portly-looking figure. This we 
reclined in the unoccupied seat, crowned it with 
a broad-brimmed hat, and placed before it a walk- 
ing-stick. In the dim light in which it sat, it 
looked precisely like a little stout old gentleman, 
gone comfortably to sleep, leaning on his stick, 
and with his face hidden imder that broad, droop- 
ing brim. We anticipated a bit of delightful fun 
when the conductor should come to demand our 
tickets, and we were not disappointed. When 
we reached Marseilles he appeared at our door, 
— a terrible, fierce-looking little fellow, who 
seemed to look upon all travellers as his natu- 
ral enemies, as spies and criminals in disguise. 
" Your tickets, ladies and gentlemen ! " he called 
out, very much in the way that highwaymen used 
to demand the purses of the poor, frightened 
folks they stopped in stage-coaches on lonely 
roads, and wide, wild heaths. 
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We gave up our tickets very meekly and very 
quickly. The conductor counted them, and then 
in a tone which was like a small thunder-clap, 
called to the stout little gentleman in the comer, 
" Monsieur, your ticket, I say ! " " The old gen- 
tleman seems to be asleep," said one of our party. 
Monsieur le conducteur sprang into the carriage, 
and fiercely seized the arm of the traveller who 
had n't paid his fare. I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of his face, when the whole figure fell 
into a confused heap of overcoats, shawls, scarb 
and umbrellas. He looked astounded at first, 
and very much vexed at our laughter. Then he 
put on such a knowing, suspicious look, and be- 
gan examining the poor old gentleman's remains, 
in search of contraband articles. He evidently 
took us for a set of smugglers. The hat, whiob 
was of the kind named after the great Eossuth, 
and forbidden to the French and Austrian people, 
seemed to rouse even worse suspicions. He held 
it very gingerly, and sniffed at it scornfully 
through his bristling gray mustaches, as though 
he smelt republicanism in it, and it was an odor 
not at all to his taste. He could n't make out 
anything against us, however, but he tried to 
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frighten us by saying that somebody must pay far 
the little stout gentleman's seat. It was odd how 
at this we all stopped laughing at our nice little 
joke ; though we might have known that he 
could not compel us to pay for a sleepy, unsoci- 
able old fellow, who chose to fall to pieces rather 
than pay his own fare. 

Though a very old city, founded by a colony 
of Phoceans some years before Christ; though 
once claiming to be " the rival of Athens, and 
the sister of Rome," Marseilles has no relics of 
its early grandeur, very few mementos even of 
the Middle Ages, in which it was one of the most 
important and powerful cities of the continent. 
The Marseillais people seem to have taken pains 
to destroy relics which most nations take pride 
and care to preserve, — they are almost as bad 
as we Americans in this. 

Marseilles is the most important seaport of 
Prance, and has a population of about 200,000. 
Its harbor, or rather harbors, for it has now two, 
are among the finest in Europe, and filled with 
the shipping of all the civilized nations of the 
world. From the quays along the line of the old 
harbor, the ground of the city rises on all sides 
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toward the hills, which overlook it. The quays 
present always a very animated and interesting 
scene, as here -you meet people of all nations, 
and a greater variety of costumes than can be 
seen anywhere else in Europe. The city itself is 
neither grand nor beautiful. It has very few fine 
buildings, towers, or domes ; but the hills which 
surround it are very pleasant to look upon, cov- 
ered with vineyards, olive-groves, gardens of 
orange and lemon trees, figs and pomegranates, 
oleanders and roses, and dotted with countless 
little villas. 

The best view of Marseilles and its port is had 
from a rocky hill, called Notre Dame de la Qarde. 
On the blank, bare summit of this hill is a curi- 
ous chapel, which contains a famous image of 
the Virgin Mary, carved of olive wood, very old 
and dark, and said to be the handiwork of St. 
Luke. This " Black Virgin," or " good black 
mother," as she is called by the Marseillais, is 
supposed by good Catholics to have extraordinary 
miraculous power. It is in particular favor with 
the common people, sailors and fishermen, and 
their wives. The walls and roof of the slirine in 
which she is kept are hung thick with the oflfer- 
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ings of those who have escaped from death, 
through her intercession, as they believe. There 
are pictures of shipwrecks, explosions, battle, 
amputations, and all sorts of accidents and dis- 
asters. There are scores of cast-oflf crutches, and 
coils of rope by which men had been saved from 
drowning. 

The " Black Mother " is said to do most ser- 
vice in times of great drought, by bringing rain. 
I have heard it said that the priests are very con- 
siderate, and do not trouble the good old ma- 
donna till everything else has failed. They wait 
until the drought has run on for many weeks ; 
till the air of the whole city is like an oven; 
till the foliage on the hills is shrivelled up in the 
intense heat ; till the grasshoppers die of starva- 
tion, and dogs go mad with thirst; till it's a 
wonder the hot pavement don't burn the shoes 
from the feet of the passers, and the blaze of the 
sun don't set fire to the sails in the harbor ; 
that horses are not choked to death by the dust, 
or blinded by the white glare of the streets; 
that fish are not taken parboiled from the water; 
that cows and goats do not give scalded milk ; — 
they wait till they can wait no longer, — till 

5* 
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something must be done, — till something is evi^ 
dently about to happen. Then they seize the 
first opportunity, when the sky begins to be a lit- 
tle overcast, and the air to freshen up a bit, to 
take the good mother out in a grand procession. 
They dress her in silk and velvet, and gold and 
jewels, and flowers ; they chant and burn in- 
cense before her ; and every now and then they 
look up to the sky to see how the good work is 
getting on. When the clouds roll up fast and 
very dark, and the thunder begins to crack 
sharply, they make haste to get her home to her 
shrine. K the shower does not blow over, the 
rain soon begins to fall plentifully, and the good 
" Black Mother " has all the credit of it, and re- 
ceives new offerings from the grateful Marseillais. 
• The ancient name of Marseilles was MassUia. 
Her first days were probably her most glorious, 
though she was a great and powerful city 
throughout the Middle Ages. In the wars of 
Henry IV., the Huguenot king of Prance, it held 
out against him long after he had possession of 
Paris. When it finally yielded, he exclaimed, 
" Now indeed am I king ! " . 

Marseilles has borne its part in all the great 
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wars and revolutions of Europe, but its greatest 
men have not been warriors. In 1720, the 
plague raged at Marseilles, from the early spring 
until the autumn, and destroyed half the popula- 
tion. The good Bishop of Belzunce, and the 
brave Chevalier Rose, devoted themselves in the 
midst of scenes of horror and of the most appall- 
ing danger, to the care of the sick, and the buri- 
al of the dead. Many a dying man and woman, 
noble and peasant, rich and poor, the good 
bishop ministered to, and comforted with sweet 
words of hope, and pious prayers ; many were 
the young orphans whom he pitied, wept with 
and consoled ; many a poor plague-stricken child 
he took from its dead mother's side, and held 
in his loving arms very tenderly, till the death- 
struggle was over, and the little face grew mar- - 
ble-white, and the little form grew still and 
cold. And the noble Chevalier Rose, took these 
dead and many others and gave them Christian 
burial. Bodies spotted with the plague, which it 
was thought death tp touch, he handled fear- 
lessly. He lifted the poor street beggar from the 
stones, where he had died, and bore him to the 
grave as reverently as though he had been a 
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prince, as tenderly as though he had been his 
own brother. He kept on performing his hard 
and dangerous duty when even the galley-slaves 
refused to help him ; and, day after day, through 
those long, burnmg summer months, he was up- 
held in that perilous work by that God whom 
he best served by serving his poor fellow-men, 
and made to breathe in life and strength from 
the very air of pestilence. Both he and the 
good bishop knew, that over that suflFering city 
hung a great cloud of angels, waiting to receive 
the souls of the blessed, and that if they were 
called away from earthly labors, it would be to 
join that great company of heavenly helpers ; so 
they were not afraid. True apostles, faithful 
ministers of the merciful Lord Jesus, the story of 
their lives gives glory enough to Marseilles. The 
memory of the good bishop makes even Protest 
ants reverence the Church which once nourished 
in its bosom such martyr-like devotion, such 
Christ-like loving-kindness, mercy, and pity; 
while the name of the brave Chevalier Rose 
seems to bloom in our grateful thoughts, and 
shed abroad in our hearts the fragrance of good- 
ness, faith, and love. 
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Another very good, but eccentric citizen of 
Marseilles, was a man of the name of Ouyot. 
All his life he was supposed to be a miser, and 
lived in such a miserable, parsimonious way that 
the poor populace hooted at him, and boys even 
mocked at him, and stoned him. All this hard 
treatment he bore with the utmost meekness, and 
when, in his old age, he died alone, shunned and 
despised as a selfish miser, it was found that he 
had left a will, disposing of his great fortune in 
this manner: — 

"Having observed from my infancy that the 
poor of Marseilles are ill supplied with water, 
which can only be purchased at a great price, I 
have cheerfiiUy labored the whole of my life to 
procure for them this great blessing; and I di- 
rect that the whole of my property shall be laid 
out in building an aqueduct for their use." 

Now all this was very noble, but it strikes me 
that the good old Monsieur Guyot might as well 
have commenced his great work in his lifetime, 
or, at least, have let the people know for what 
purpose he was toiling, and thus have saved 
himself much of his unmerited suffering. But 
whether he was wise or foolish in concealing his 
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design, his work was a good one, and a benefac- 
tion to the people of Marseilles, who, I trust, hold 
his name in grateful and aflfectionate remem- 
brance. But those rude boys who hooted and 
stoned the poor, patient old man, — how must 
they have felt when they found that they had 
grieved, wronged, and insulted so good a friend ! 
It is never safe to do a rude and unkind act ; for, 
if you do not wrong others by it, you are sure to 
do yourself harm, by making your heart hard 
and uncharitable. It is never safe to judge by 
mere appearances ; but it is always safe, as well 
as generous and noble, to think the best of every- 
body, leaving judgment and condemnation to 
God, who alone can read the seQret purposes, 
desires, and sorrows of the heart. 
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• CHAPTER XI. 

GENOA. 




T Marseilles we took passage on a steam- 
er for Genoa. It was a calm, delicious 
night, and we stayed on deck till a very 
late hour, enjoying our first voyage on the beau- 
tiful blue Mediterranean, and drinking in the 
balmy air blowing oflF the flowery and spicy shore. 
All the next day, which was still and sunshiny, 
we went plunging through those lovely, translu- 
cent waters, which so faithfully mirrored the bril- 
liant azure Italian sky, that even the foam under 
the prow of the vessel, and the spray struck off 
from the wheels, looked blue and sparkling, like 
melted sapphires. Most of the time we passed 
very near the shore, now brown and rocky, rising 
abruptly from the sea, now sliding down toward 
the water in slopes of tender green, edged with 
a fairy-like beach of silver sand. Every now and 
then we came upon a picturesque little village, 
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nestled among the hills, or perched among the 
crags of the shore; then came vmeyards, and 
meadows, and wild pastures, and olive-groves, 
and orange-orchards, and the gardens of noble 
villas, rising terrace above terraca. We were 
sometimes so near that we could see the aloes 
growing in marble vases on the walls of those 
gardens and beside the great stone gateways, — 
standing up very stiff and straight, like vegetable 
sentinels. 

All day long we voyaged thus over the bright, 
still waves; and water, sky, and air continued 
so beautiful, so serene, and so sweet, that I 
seemed dreaming of Italy, or fairy-land, — float- 
ing over some wondrous enchanted sea. I had 
most difficulty in believing that all was indeed 
real when I first witnessed an Italian sunset. 0, 
the indescribable beauty of that scene ! The 
splendors of the heavens, and the answering mul- 
tiplied glories of the sea ! It was not only a gor- 
geous, but a solemn sight, and reminded me of 
some of the glorious visions of the prophets, and 
of John the Revelator. 

It was night when we entered the beautifiil 
harbor of Genoa. We left our steamer and went 
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on shore in a large row-boat. The sea was phos- 
phorescent that night. The waves seemed all 
tipped with white flame, — it dripped from the 
oars and bubbled away from the prow of our boat. 
I thrust my hand down into the water, and when 
I drew it up, every drop which ran oflF from my 
fingers was as radiant as some fiery gem. Out 
beyond the harbor there was the same singular 
appearance. It seemed as though the mermaids 
and mermen were having a grand illumination 
down below, and the light was streaming up 
through the clear water. It lit dark caves with 
strange radiance, and sprinkled black rocks with 
burning spray, and, along the low sandy beach, 
the sea was fringed with the same soft, harmless, 
tremulous fire. 

Genoa is called by the Italians Crenova^ and 
they usually add la superla^ or the superb. It 
is a very old city, and yet preserves some inter- 
esting Roman antiquities. The ancient Genoese 
were called Ligurians, — from the beginning they 
were famous as merchants and sailors. They 
were masters of the sea, century after century. 
It was no wonder that Columbus was a native 
of Genoa. It was the fittest place of all the 
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world to have been his birthplace. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, Genoa was a republic, and governed 
by Doges. It was a rival of Venice, who had 
also great maritime power and glory, and, in 
fact, was so in love with the sea that she sat her- 
self down in it, and sits there still, though the 
fickle waves bring her no longer riches or re- 
nown. 

Modern Genoa has a very peculiar and striking 
appearance. It is built upon hills, and is all up 
and down. The streets are all narrow, — many 
of them are quite inaccessible to carriages. The 
houses are very high, and a great number of 
them are magnificent palaces, built of beautiful 
variegated marble. One would think that" all the 
kings of the earth had residences here ; but, in 
fact, few of them are royal palaces. Many were 
built by the old merchant-princes of Genoa. We 
spent several days in walking through these great 
show-houses, yet, aftCK all, we left many unex- 
plored. In all those which we visited we saw 
vast, lofty apartments, filled with costly fumi* 
ture, beautiful sculpture, famous pictures and 
tapestry, — in short, everything rich and luxu- 
rious you could imagine. One royal saloon, I 
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remember, was so gorgeous with gilding, paint- 
ings, crimson hangings, and Persian carpets that 
it looked like nothing else than an Italian sunset 
walled in. 

In an old palace which once belonged to the 
Queen Dowager of Sardinia, but now belongs to 
the city government of Genoa, we saw three au- 
tograph letters of Columbus. They were more 
to us to see — those letters traced by his hand, 
the hand that had pointed out a new world over 
the vast and trackless sea — than all the palaces 
in the world. 

The Palazzo Reale^ or Royal Palace, is very 
beautiful indeed, and has a more comfortable 
and habitable look than some others. I remem- 
ber a curious little contrivance by which her in- 
dolent Majesty, the Queen of Sardinia, is saved 
the trouble of ascending and descending several 
flights of stairs when she comes in and goes out. 
It is a small boudoir, luxuriously cushioned and 
hung with velvet, which is drawn up from the 
first floor, and let down by machinery, like a 
" dumb-waiter.'' 

The throne-room of this palace I remember as 
a very beautiful apartment. It was small, and 
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hung with the richest Genoa velvet, trimmed 
with heavy gold fringe. It had no furniture ex- 
cept a few choice pictures. The throne was a 
gilded chair, placed on a platform covered with 
a Persian carpet. Over it was a canopy of pur- 
ple velvet, embroidered with gold. 

Some of the churches of Genoa are very mag- 
nificent. Their pictures, and marbles, and gild- 
ing, dazzle one at first. Their altars are great 
piles of light and splendor, — you are really 
struck a-back by the costly display, and wonder 
how the miserable mendicants you see kneeling 
about on the pavement dare to come into so 
grand a place to say their prayers. In Catholic 
churches in Europe there are no pews, or regu- 
lar seats, though sometimes chairs can be hired 
by strangers, and the rich. The poor are ex- 
pected to kneel, or stand. The churches are 
always open, so that the people can drop in at 
any time when they wish to confess to the priest, 
or ask the aid of God and the saints. I like that 
custom of keeping open doors in the house of the 
Lord. 

In the great Cathedral of St. Lorenzo there is 
a chapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist^ which 
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no woman is allowed to enter, on account of the 
daughter of Herodias. This is not by command 
of the martyr himself, — who I doubt not for- 
gave the poor little dancing-girl, if not her wicked 
mother, ere he died, — but is a rule established 
by one of the Popes. 

In this chapel are kept what are claimed to be 
genuine relics of John the Baptist. I was told 
by a young priest that the most valuable of these 
were two fingers, which a disciple of the saint 
cut oflF and preserved in remembrance of his mas- 
ter. The priest assured me that these were just 
as fresh and sound as on the day when they were 
severed from the saint's hand. Of course, I did 
not believe his absurd story ; but I saw that he 
really believed it himself, and respected his faith 
too much to laugh at his superstition. Those fin- 
gers, which were kept sealed up in a glass case, 
were probably wax, but to that simple-hearted 
young priest they were real flesh and blood, 
miraculously preserved, — a part of that hand 
which had often clasped the hand of Jesus, 
which perhaps had been dipped in the sacred 
water of Jordan at Mis baptism. No wonder, • 
believing so, he reverenced those relics. 
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In this Cathedral is preserved a curious glass 
dish, called the Sacro CatinOj long supposed to 
have been cut out of a single emerald. It was 
brought from the Holy Land at the time of the 
Crusades. For centuries it was considered one 
of the greatest treasures of the church. It was 
exhibited to the people only on great occasions, 
and with immense pomp and ceremony. None 
but those appointed to take charge of it were al- 
lowed to touch it, and there was a penalty of 
death against any one who should presume to test 
its hardness by steel or a diamond. It was 
claimed that the Catino was one of the Queen of 
Sheba's gifts to Solomon, and also the principal 
dish used at the Last Supper ; also the holy ves- 
sel which the knights of King Arthur went in 
search of. Napoleon, like the mighty marauder 
he was, took it oflF to Paris. It was finally 
brought back, but badly cracked, and clearly 
proved to be only green glass. So the Catino has 
fallen in public estimation, as all impostures 
must fall, sooner or later. 

The Genoese are a very fine-looking set of peo- 
ple. They speak a dialect which is scarcely under^ 
stood in other parts of Italy. The women are not 
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beautiful, but very stately and graceful. They 
wear, instead of bonnets, long, light white mus- 
lin scarfs pinned to the hair, and falling down al- 
most to the feet. It is a very peculiar, pretty, 
and becoming style of head-dress. 

Genoa is celebrated for the manufacture of vel- 
vet, and of gold and silver filagree work. One 
street, called the Strada degli Orifici, is filled 
with goldsmiths* shops. 

To my mind, the grandest palaces of Genoa are 
the charitable institutions ; in particular, a noble 
house of refuge for the poor, founded by one of 
the princely Brignoli family, and an admirable 
asylum for orphan girls. These, and many 
others, are really homes for the homeless. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM GENOA TO PISA. 




E wished to travel by land from Genoa 
to Leghorn. For this purpose we took 
a large carriage, somewhat like our 
stage-coaches, but drawn by two horses, and 
called a vettura. The driver, or vetturinOj made 
a regular contract in writing with us, and depos- 
ited a sum of money as security for the perform- 
ance of his part of it. He was a lively young 
fellow, who, being very much inclined to use his 
tongue, and not being able to make us understand 
him very well, talked incessantly to his horses, 
and they replied very knowingly by tossing or 
shaking their heads, himg with musical little 
bells. 

The road by which we journeyed followed the 
Riviera di Levanbe, or shore of the east, being 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Genoa. It is 
sometimes called the Cornice^ after the perilous 
road which preceded it, and which in some places 
ran along a narrow, rocky ledge, overhanging the 
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sea like a cornice. It is the great coast road of 
Italy, and the most lovely and picturesque high- 
way in the world. 

Though in November, the weather was deli- 
ciously summer-like, or, rather, early autumn- 
like, and the scenery ever changing and ever 
beautiful. Most of the way the road ran on the 
very edge of the shore, where we could hear the 
soft murmur of the calm, blue Mediterranean ; 
but now and then it took a turn off among the 
hills, and through green, quiet valleys, — now it 
wound around a hoary mountain, now crept 
through a black gorge, now crossed thundering 
torrents, and now it ran along tremendous preci- 
pices, down which one scarce dared to look. 
Sometimes, in descending a lofty hill, we would 
seem to be rushing right into the sea, but the 
road would make a sudden turn, and in a few mo- 
ments the great Mediterranean would be quite 
shut away from our sight. 

It is quite impossible for me to give you an 
idea of the loveliness and luxuriance of those val- 
leys and hillsides. Everywhere were verdure, 
bloom, and ripeness. Sometimes we passed 
through long avenues of stately trees, linked to- 
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gether by festoons of grape-vines, then by great 
orchards of orange and lemon trees, loaded with 
flowers and fruit, and gardens surroundeji by 
thick hedges of roses, which scattered down fra- 
grant leaves upon us as we passed. Everywhere 
we saw the aloe, the olive, the fig-tree, the pome- 
granate, and multitudes of flowers and ornamen- 
tal shrubs, whose names we did not know. The 
fruit of the pomegranate somewhat resembles the 
quince. It has a smooth, golden rind, and when 
it is fully ripe it bursts and discloses a mass of 
seeds, the pulpy portion of which is all that is 
eatable of the fruit. It is either sweet or of a 
pleasant acid, deliciously cool, and of a bright 
crimson color. There are also many palms along 
the Riviera, which were brought there from Pal- 
estine, and look very stately and solemn, rising 
high above the native trees. 

Along the shore, wherever there were harbors, 
or sheltered coves, we came upon quaint old 
towns, or clusters of the cottages of fishermen, 
rude, but picturesque ; and back in that lovely 
country, there were pleasant villages, snugly 
nestled among chestnut-groves, roses and vines, 
and pretty little hamlets, perched upon the piny 
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rocks of the steep hillsides. Convents we saw, 
usually looking sombre and lonely, like immense 
tombs ; and hosts of little solitary chapels and 
churches, each with its white bell-tower. It was 
sweet, after witnessing a sunset on the Mediterra- 
nean, filling the high heavens and the deep sea 
with glorious lights and colors, to turn inland, 
to some sheltered valley, and hear the melan- 
choly, melodious ringing of the bells, high above 
us, amid the darkening olive-groves, calling to, 
" vespers," or evening service, and to see the 
lights suddenly gleam out through the convent 
and chapel windows. The hills seemed thus to 
be calling and signaling to one another through 
the silence and shadow of twilight. 

The people, all along our way, appeared a 
hardy, industrious, happy and amiable race. Few 
seemed to be rich, but the greater part comfort- 
ably fed and clothed, and we met with few beg- 
gars. Some of the children are very handsome, 
and all are the brightest, merriest little creatures 
you can imagine. They have almost invariably 
dark complexions, of a rich olive tint, and dark 
hair, with great, soft, black, or hazel eyes. The 
children seldom wear anything on their heads; 
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the women wear generally pieces of white cloth, 
folded in a peculiar manner, which look quite 
prettily when they are clean ; and the men, small 
red, or brown caps, with a tassel dropping over 
one shoulder. At Mattarana, the women wear 
their hair bagged in long nets, hanging down 
their backs, and the women of Spezzia wear 
the funniest-looking little straw hats, perched up 
on the forehead, and fastened in some way to the . 
hair. They are hardly large enough for a good- 
sized doll ; they are actually smaller than the 
bonnets of fashionable ladies in our time and 
country ! 

Spezzia is an ancient town, but is chiefly re- 
markable for the beauty of its situation. It 
stands upon a large gulf, called by the old Latin 
writers. The Q-ulf of Luna; and back of it lies a 
wonderfully lovely and luxuriant country. 

Often in ascending the steep hills of the Rivi- 
era, we were obliged to hire an additional horse, 
and sometimes a pair of oxen. These latter were 
very beautiful animals, milk-white, or of a deli- 
cate fawn color, large and sleek, with noble 
heads, and great, soft, loving eyes. 

All along our route we saw evidences of our 
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being in a Catholic country ; not alone the 
churches and chapels on every side, but the re- 
ligious processions we met with, black-robed 
priests, white-robed monks, and brown-robed, 
begging friars. Then the wayside shrines and 
crosses were countless. I noticed that no Italian 
passed these without showing a spirit of devotion 
or reverence. Even our vetturino^ when driving 
most rapidly, and singing most merrily, would 
find time to cross himself, while his laughing 
eye grew serious, and his rough face softened 
with a memory of Jesus. 

The next place of importance which we 
reached was Carrara, a little city among the 
mountains, out of which is quarried the famous 
Carrara marble. So much of the town is built 
of this, and there is such a profusion of it every- 
where, — there are such hosts of pillars, statues, 
busts, unhewn and half-hewn blocks on all sides, 
that going through it seems like making your 
way through the eternal snow and ice of some 
lofty Alpine pass. 

The next place of note on our route was Lucca, 
in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, — an ancient 
and a beautiful city. It has an honorable repu- 
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tation as a liberty-loving, cleanly, industrious 
town". It was the first place in Italy in which 
silk was manufactured. Around Lucca, there 
are the most delightful walks upon the inside of 
the old ramparts, which are planted with trees. 
Fifteen miles from the city, among the moun- 
tains, are the famous Bagni di Luccaj or Baths 
of Lucca, — the coolest and most healthful of 
Italian summer resorts. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PISA. — LITTLE ANGELO AND HIS WHITE MICE. 

T was on a lovely autumn morning 
that we reached Pisa, — a quaint old 
city, on the river Arno, between Leg- 
horn and Florence, in the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany. Pisa was once much more prosperous and 
beautiful than it is now. As long ago as. the 
thirteenth century, it contained a hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, but it now numbers 
only about twenty thousand. 

The greatest curiosity of- Pisa is the Leaning 
Tower, celebrated the world over. This is a 
beautiful white-marble structure, nearly two 
hundred feet in height. On the outside is a 
succession of colonnades, eight in number, from 
which are had wide views over a charming coun- 
try, which seems to smile under the golden sun- 
light and soft blue sky, as though glad of its own 
beauty. 

We ascended the Tower by an inside spiral 
staircase, pausing for a while at every colonnade. 

6* I 
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On the summit are hung five sweet-toned bells, 
for this is the Campanile^ or bell-tower of the 
great Cathedral which stands near it. It was 
not intended that it should lean in the first place, 
but when it was nearly built the earth settled 
under one side, and it was feared by many wise 
people that the whole would fall into ruin. Yet 
it has stood for six hundred years, and bids fair 
to stand six hundred longer. Still, it is rather 
frightful to look down from the summit on the 
shorter side, which leans fifteen feet beyond the 
base. 

After descending from the Tower, we entered 
the Cathedral, or Duomoy a vast and beautiful 
edifice, which was commenced in the eleventh 
century. Outside, it is very grand, with its stat- 
ues and pillars, its lofty dome, and great bronze 
doors ; and inside it is solemnly magnificent, with 
its columns and altars, its sculptures and paint- 
ings, its frescos and mosaics. (Frescos are a 
peculiar kind of pictures, painted on walls and 
ceilings ; Mosaics are pictures formed of minute 
pieces of colored glass and stone cemented to- 
gether.) 

Opposite the Cathedral stands the BaUisterio^ 
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or Baptistery, a beautiful circular building, B©me- 
what in the style of the Campanile; and near 
by is the Campo SantOy or Sacred Ground, an 
old burial-place, the earth of which was brought 
from Jerusalem centuries ago. On the walls are 
many old frescos, which are considered very 
wonderful paintings, and several long halls are 
filled with antiquities and curiosities pf art. 

Among the eighty religious edifices in Pisa, 
there are said to be several beautiful and inter- 
esting old churches, but we did not have time to 
^'isit them. We left that noble, but decaying 
city, in whose wide, silent streets the grass is 
pushing its way between the paving-stones, with 
sad thoughts of the time when it was a rich and 
powerful republic, when its men and women 
loved and defended their liberties, but alas ! in 
vain. Unfortunate, decayed, and deserted, as 
this city is, it has a glorious history. It strug- 
gled long and bravely to maintain its freedom 
and independence against the Florentines, who 
finally conquered and crushed it forever. 

Now, if you please, we will turn from dry his- 
tory and description, and' I will tell a simple little 
story of Pi^a in our times. 
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LITTLE ANGELO AND HIS WHITE MICE. 

One pleasant autumn evening, about ten years 
ago, an English nobleman — the old Earl of 
Mountford — was ascending the staircase of the 
Campanile^ at Pisa, leaning on the arm of his ser- 
vant. The Earl grew very weary as they neared 
the summit, and sat down to rest in one of the 
colonnades, on a camp-stool which his man 
carried. 

This noble gentleman had never been in Italy 
before; he was a feeble, sorrowful, lonely old 
man, and as nothing that he saw made him hap- 
py, or caused him to forget his sorrows, he was 
dissatisfied with Italy. He thought that it had 
been greatly overpraised by travellers and poets, 
and he said so very often to his man John. Yet 
he had naturally a genial and generous heart, 
and dearly loved poetry, painting, music, chil- 
dren, — all beautiful things in earth and heaven. 
Now, as he watched a glorious sunset over the 
Mediterranean, and felt the balmy evening breeze 
lift the scant white locks on his brow, his face 
softened, and his eye kindled with a pleasant 
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light. Seeing this, his man ventured to re- 
mark, — 

"A pretty prospect this, my Lord, though it 
be so far from dear old England." 

" Well, yes " ; was the reply, — " it is a lovely 
country. Nature has done her part, — but what 
miserable agriculture ! — what decay, what ruin, 
what a wretched population! I tell you, John, 
it is a dead land, this Italy, — dead. Its great 
artists have all been in their graves for centuries ; 
its musicians are obliged to exile themselves 
to live. I have not heard a tolerable voice among 
the people yet, much as is said of native, un- 
taught Italian singers." 

Just at this moment, from the colonnade above 
them, came floating down the strains of a vesper 
hymn to the Virgin Mary, beginning, — 

" Santa Maria, Santa Mana ! " 

It was sung by two childish voices, one of 
which was remarkably clear and powerful, yet 
indescribably thrilling and sweet. When the 
singing ceased, the old nobleman exclaimed, — 

" There ! that is by far the best and purest 
music I have heard in Italy, — I must see these 
young singers." 
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Saying this, he rose and ascended to the upper 
colonnade, where he found two children, one a 
girl of eleven or twelve, and the other a boy of 
about seven. They were of the better order of 
peasants, neatly dressed, and with bright, in- 
telligent, handsome faces. The girl was remark- 
ably beautiful, even for that land of lovely chil- 
dren. Her figure was slender and graceful, her 
face delicate, her hair was of a golden brown, 
and she had sweet, shy, pensive eyes, thickly 
shaded by long silken lashes. The boy was dark- 
er and sturdier, and his eyes were full of happy, 
careless light. 

When the English lord saw this young Tuscan 
girl his face instantly grew sad,. and his lip quiv- 
ered. There was something in her face which 
reminded him of a darling little daughter, his 
last child, who had died a few months before he 
left England. After a few moments he spoke to 
the children, asking who had taught them to sing 
so finely. 

" Our mother. Signer ! '' the young girl re- 
plied. 

" Ah, indeed ! she must be an admirable 
singer." Tears sprung to the child's eyes as 
she answered, — 
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"She sung like an angel, Signer; so the an- 
gels called her away, — she is dead." 

" Have you a father ? " 

*' No, Signer ; he is dead also. We live with 
our uncle, my brother and I, — our uncle Gen- 
naro, the eustode of the Campanile.^^ 

" You should study music, my child," said his 
lordship ; " you would make a great singer." 

" Ah, yes, I know it," replied the young girl, 
with childish simplicity, — my uncle often says 
so, but he is too poor to send me away to 
school. I pray holy Maria to help me, night and 
morning, and may be she will some day. I will 
wait till she is ready to attend to my little affair." 

"Perhaps," said Lord Mountford, smiling, "you 
will not need to wait much longer. I will see 
your uncle, and try to arrange your ' little affair ' 
with him. And this little lad sings also ? " 

" Yes, Signer," replied the girl, eagerly, — 
" and he plays the violin like a cherub ! Excel- 
lenza should hear him." 

"Ah, well, I will see you all to-morrow, — 
but, bless me, you have not yet told me your 
names." 

" Angelo and Lucia Marini." 
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Lord Mountford started, and mu^^^l^ed, 
" Strange ! her name also ! " The daughter he 
had lost was called Lucy, the English of Lucia. 
When they descended from the Tower, Lord 
Mountford spoke to the custode^ or keeper, and 
made an appointment for the next day. 

On the following morning he walked round to 
the Campanile^ and had a long talk with Gennaro, 
in regard to his adopted children. At the close of 
this conversation, the custode called the children, 
who were standing at a fountain near by, — An- 
gelo sailing a tiny boat, and Lucia watching him. 

'* Would you like to go to Paris, and learn to 
be a great singer ? " asked the Earl, addressing 
Lucia. 

" Ah, yes, Excellenza, — and Angelo ? " 

" No, no," cried her uncle, " I cannot spare 
the bambino (baby) ; it is enough for me to let 
you go, carissima mia (my "dearest), my sunbeam, 
my rose, my singing-bird ! " and the old man 
burst into tears. Lucia's arms were about his 
neck in an instant : — 

" Ah, dearest uncle, I will stay with you and 
Angelo forever ! " she cried, " so dou't weep." 

" No, no, darling, this noble signor oflFers to 
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take care of you, and educate you at Paris. You 
must go ; but by and by you will be great, fa- 
mous, — the sweetest singer in the world. Then 
you will come back and make us all rich and 
happy. Next spring you will go ; let us not 
weep till then, but thank our noble friend for his 
goodness." 

The child turned, and, smiling through her 
tears, advanced timidly to kiss the hand of her 
benefactor; but the Earl took her in his arms, 
and embraced her tenderly. She thought him 
wondrous kind, for she did not know that he 
was thinking of his own little Lucy, whose sweet 
memory he kissed m kissing her. 

One evening at sunset in the following spring, 
the children, Lucia and Angelo, were kneeling 
beside their mother's grave, in a shadowy old 
churchyard. It was Lucia's farewell visit to the 
spot, for the English lord had come, and in the 
morning she was to set out with him for Paris. 
Lucia had brought a wreath of violets to lay on 
the grave, and she and her brother had just been 
singing the vesper hymn, beginning, — 

" Santa Maria, Santa Maria 1 ** 

" 0, my sister ! " said poor little Angelo, weep- 
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ing, " we shall sing our mother's song no more 
together ! " 

" Do not say so, Angelo, darling. We shall 
always sing it when I come back, and let us 
promise each other, for dear mother's sake, that 
till then we will never go to sleep at night with- 
out singing it." And they kissed one another, 
and promised. 

The next morning early. Lord Mountford's car- 
riage came and took away Lucia, very pale and 
tearful, but struggling to look brave. Angelo 
and his uncle wept together for a time ; then 
Angelo tried to cheer himself with a beautiful 
new violin, which the good nobleman had given 
liim. But somehow he could only make sad 
music, — every note seemed a sob. All the ^ 
morning he wandered about, lonely and wretched, 
and in the afternoon he went over to the church- 
yard, and laid down by his mother's grave, and 
told her all his trouble. Something seemed to 
comfort him there, so that he softly sobbed him- 
self to sleep, with his face against his sister's 
violets. 

About a month after Lucia Marini left Pisa 
with her generous guardian, the English lord, 
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there came to old Gennaro and little Angelo a 
sweet, loving letter, from her. It was full of 
homesick longing and childish tenderness, but it 
was brave, grateful, and hopeful. After this fol- 
lowed many letters from her, betraying less and 
less homesickness, but all seeming to speak out 
her warm and faithful heart. 

Lord Mountford at first placed his little charge 
in a convent, where she was most kindly cared for 
by the good nuns, instructed in the rudiments of 
music, in the French language, in arithmetic, 
geography and drawing. After about two years, 
she was taken from the kind sisters, who grieved 
to part with her, and placed in the Conservatoire^ 
or musical school of Paris, where she began to 
study in earnest for a great singer. She wrote to 
Angelo that her masters encouraged her, and that 
everybody said she had a beautiful voice. " But, 
Angelo," she added, " I never knew be- 
fore what music was. I used to think that it 
came to one just as breathing, and laughing, 
and weeping come, but now I find that it is a 
great, hard science. All my life seems turned 
into study. 0, how I miss our long rambles and 
merry plays. Sometimes I study so hard all day 
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tliat I cannot sleep at night, for the funny little 
figures, like musical characters, dancing all about 
me, and the singing and fiddling in my head." 

As for Angelo, he learned to write as soon as 
possible, that he might write to his sister. When 
his first letter — a rough little scrawl, but full of 
sad, childish complaints, and sweet love-words, 
that seemed like tears and kisses — came to 
Lucia, she wept over it, and pressed it to her lips 
and heart. How dearly these children loved one 
another through all this long separation ! It 
seemed that their angel-mother must often have 
passed back and forth from one to the other, to 
keep their hearts warm and true* 

After two or three years, Angelo gave his sister 
cheering accounts of his own progress in music. 
Though without any master, he had improved so 
much by constant practice, that the best musi- 
cians of Pisa praised and encouraged him. He 
told her also that he had received a present from 
an old Genoese showman, who was about retmng 
from business, of a pair of white mice, — the dar- 
lingest, cleverest little creatures imaginable. 
They were great travellers, — had been all over 
Europe, and delighted thousands by their beauty 
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and wonderful tricks. Since he had owned them, 
he had taught them to dance and hop about their 
cage, keeping time to airs which he played on 
his violin. " I have really grown to love these 
pretty, amusing little pets," he added, " and I am 
sure they love me dearly. You shall see them 
some time, sister mine." 

When Lucia had been gone from home about 
five years, and when the time for her d&}ut, or 
first appearance as an operatic singer was ap- 
proaching, old Gennaro Marini died. The ex- 
penses of his illness and funeral exhausted all his 
little property, and left Angelo utterly penniless. 
Tlie poor boy wrote to his sister to come or send 
for him, for he could not live at Pisa alone. He 
waited a long time for an answer to his sorrowful 
appeal ; but none came, and he was heart-sick 
with grief and disappointment. Long afterwards 
he found that he had not directed his letter 
rightly, and that it never reached Lucia. At 
last, feeling that he must die of loneliness if he 
waited any longer, he set out for Paris, carrying 
only a little bundle of clothes, his violin, and the 
cage containing his white mice. 

Day after day he trudged on bravely, — play- 
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ing his violin and exhibiting his white mice for 
his food and lodging, — ' not alone " singing for his 
supper," but for his breakfast and dinner. Every- 
body was kind to the beautiful, courageous boy, 
on his lonely pilgrimage of love. Even the poor- 
est peasants were willing to divide with him their 
last loaf of brown bread, their last cup of sour 
wine, or bunch of dried grapes. Sometimes he 
was sheltered in the hut of a mountain shepherd, 
sometimes entertained in the camp of wandering 
gypsies. Few were able to resist the wistful, mel- 
ancholy, motherless look of his great, dark eyes, 
— none could withstand the sweet and thrilling 
tones of his voice. They made way for him, and 
a warm place for him in every heart. 

So he passed on, and up through Lucca, Car- 
rara, Parina, Sardinia, Piedmont, to the Val 
d' Aosta, which lies just under the Alps, and the 
famous pass of the great St. Bernard. 

It was by this, one of the highest and most 
dangerous mountain passes in Europe, that little 
Angelo was to make his way into Switzerland. 
At that early season, it was often obstructed by 
sudden snow-storms, and the little Italian boy 
was warned against attempting to go through. 
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But his heart was stout, and warm with love, and 
neither snow-storms nor avalanches could daunt 
or discourage it. He lifted it up in prayer, 
higher than even the highest Alpine peaks, gleam- 
ing with eternal snow and ice, — up through the 
still blue sky to God, who had promised to take 
care of the poor and the fatherless ; and went on 
through those awful mountain solitudes, with no 
company save his violin and his white mice. 

There are to the Mont Joux two eminences, — 
each crowned by a monastery, or hospice, built in 
the tenth century, by Bernard, a Savoyard Arch- 
deacon, for the accommodation of Pilgrims going 
to Rome. They are called the Little and the 
Great St. Bernard. The highest is eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 

It was nearly night when little Angelo, toiling 
through a heavy fall of snow, came in sight of 
the monastery of the Great St. Bernard, where 
live a brave band of pious monks, who shut 
themselves away from the busy, beautiful world 
below them, and, amid snows and tempests, lone- 
liness and utter desolation, devote their lives to 
the rescue and care of poor travellers, overcome 
by weariness and cold, or lost in the snow. 
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They keep a peculiar breed of hardy and intel- 
ligent dogs, who are. trained to seek out and save 
the unfortunate people who, blinded by storms, 
have wandered from the path, or who have sunk 
down and been buried by the drifting snow. 
Sometimes the brave creatures are too late to 
save the lost travellers, and only dig dead bodies 
from the drifts, and help convey them to the 
monastery, where they are preserved in the 
" dead house,'* to be recognized and claimed by 
friends. 

When I was last in London, I saw one of these 
noble dogs. He was very large, of a tawny, lion- 
like color, and had a grand, kindly face. I was 
told that he had saved many lives. I loved and 
honored him, and felt very sorry to see him on 
exhibition, after such a brave and useful life, 
panting through hot summer evenings, aiid look- 
ing as though he would infinitely prefer a glori- 
ous roll among Alpine snows to all the praises 
and caresses lavished upon him by the fidr Lon- 
don ladies. 

But to return to little Angelo. On this night 
the snow fell fast, and the wind blew furiously 
down the pass, driving it into the face of the poor 
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boy, and nearly blinding him. Almost every 
moment he was obliged to pause, turn his back 
to the blast, and wrap his little old coat more 
closely about him. .Yet he kept up heart, and 
struggled on bravely, till he came in sight of the 
monastery, from whose windows lights were al- 
ready gleaming, as beacons for bewildered trav- 
ellers. Then said Angelo to himself,- — "I am 
so near a place of shelter, I can lie down and 
rest a few moments, and go on afterwards." So 
he sunk down in the soft, inviting snow, with 
his violin close by his side, and hugging to his 
breast his cage of white mice. Presently a very 
pleasant feeling of languor and ease crept over 
him ; he was no longer stung with the bitter 
cold ; he felt no hunger, no weariness ; he be- 
gan to grow blind to the friendly lights of the 
monastery, deaf to the shrieks of the winds, and 
the distant thunder of falling avalanches. He 
knew that he ought not to yield to sleep, but he 
had no strength to resist the delicious drowsiness 
which he had often heard preceded a death by 
cold. Yet, in his mortal weariness and languor, 
he remembered his promise to his sister, made 
years ago beside the girave of his mother, — 

7^ J 
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never to go to sleep without singing that mother's 
hymn, — and now he lifted up his sweet, sad 
voice, amid the storm and the solitude, and 
sung,— 

" Santa Maria ! — Santa Maria ! " 

But the voice faltered and died away toward 
the close, and before the hymn was quite fin- 
ished Angelo was fast asleep. Yet it saved him, 
— his dead mother's holy hymn! The monks 
were out looking for belated travellers, and one 
of their dogs, hearing that faint little voice, that 
melodious death-cry, guided the good fathers to 
the child, whom they found already completely 
covered with snow. That sleep would have been 
his last on earth, if help had not come just then, 
and Lucia and Angelo would never again have 
sang together their mother's hymn. 

The monks roused the little lad with diflBculty, 
and were bearing him toward the monastery, 
when he discovered that his cage of white mice 
had been left behind. »^* 

"Stop!" he cried; "I must go back! — I 
have left my white mice in the snow." 

"No, child," said one of the monks, " we can 
not allow that. You were almost dead when we 
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found you, and you must not risk the life God 
has given you back, so foolishly." 

" But, father, I must go back," cried the lad, 
bursting into tears, " my white mice have saved 
me from starvation many times, and I will 
not leave them tb die of cold." 

The hearts of the good monks were touched ; 
they went back with him, and, by the aid of 
their dogs, found the cage. Angelo grasped it 
joyfully, and, ascertaining that his pets were still 
alive, swung it again on his shoulders, and so 
went on to the monastery, where a warm fire, 
food, and a comfortable bed, soon restored him. 

I have not space to relate all Angelo's adven- 
tures from this night till he reached Paris. He 
remained at the hospice of the great St. Bernard 
for several days, and then, as the weather be- 
came fair, went down the pass into Switzerland. 
Through that grand mountain-land, and through 
that beautiful Prance, he passed, always paying 
his way by singing his sweet songs, playing on his 
violin, and showing his white mice. 

At length, one afternoon in early summer, he 
reached Paris, — a poor, ragged, travel-stained, 
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sorrowful-looking boy, very weary and hungry, 
and without a sou in his pocket. But all feeling 
of sadness, weariness, and hunger left him, when, 
in wandering about the vast city, he accidentally 
came upon the Grand Opera House, and saw by 
a great play-bill in front of it tliat his sister was 
announced to make her first appearance that 
night, as a Prima Donna^ or first lady singer, in 
the part of Amina in the beautiful opera of La 
Sonnambula, 

Knowing no way to find his sister, Angelo re- 
solved to wait here, until she should come to 
sing. So he sat down on the steps of the Opera 
House, and waited as patiently as he could ; but 
his heart counted all the weary moments with 
loud, anxious beats. At length the carriages 
began to arrive, and hosts of elegant and beauti- 
ful ladies descended from them and came up the 
steps, — but »Ae was not among them. She did 
not pass him at all, but entered the house by 
another door. After a long time, he ascertained 
tliis, and, going round to the other entrance, 
crouched down in the shadow of the wall, and 
waited, and waited, hour after hour, for her to 
come out again. He sat very still, and hushed 
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his breath, that he might hear her dear voice; 
but through the hard, thick walls, he could not 
distinguish it. Yet every now and then he 
heard a sound like distant thunder. It was the 
applause of the audience, who were in raptures 
with the beautiful young singer. 

At last, it was over, and the new Prima 
Donna came out, leaning on the arm of a ven- 
erable gentleman, whom Angelo recognized at 
once as the old Earl of Mountford, and followed 
by a crowd of admiring critics and artists. An- 
gelo sprang forward, and timidly called her 
name ; but she did not see or hear him, and 
he was instantly thrust back by a gendarme^ or 
armed policeman, who called him " a little vaga- 
bond," and ordered him away. The next mo- 
ment, Lucia drove down the street in her car- 
riage. Angelo ran after it, as fast as his tired 
feet would carry him; but before he came up 
with it it had stopped at the door of Lucia's 
lodgings, and she had gone in. All breathless 
and eager, Angelo applied to the old portress, 
telling her who he was, and that he wanted to 
see his sister. The woman gave one look at the 
soiled and tattered clothes of the lad, his violin, 
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and cage of white mice, and contemptuously 
turned her back on him. Grieved and despair- 
ing, Angelo went out of the hall, and, sitting 
down on the steps, wept bitterly. He was not 
even allowed to weep quietly, but was soon dis- 
turbed by a party of musicians, who came to 
play before the house of the young Prima Donna. 
When the serenade was over, they all looked up 
to a balcony, on which a graceful little figure in 
white presently appeared for a moment, and 
then vanished. Then the musicians gave a great 
cheer, and went away. But they had put a hap- 
py thought into the sad heart of the poor little 
Italian wanderer. He set down his cage of white 
mice on the steps, and, going in front of the bal- 
cony, began playing his violin, and singing, as 
well as he could for his sobs, the dear old hymn, 
beginning, — 

" Santa Maria ! — Santa Maria ! " 

In a moment, the white figure appeared again 
on the balcony, leaning eagerly over, and a tremu- 
lous voice called, " Angelo ! " To him, that 
sweet voice, coming down through the night, 
full of love and tender joy, was like the voice 
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of an angel, — like his mother's voice calling 
from heaven. 

" Lucia ! Lucia ! " he cried in return. Then 
the white figure disappeared, but almost the next 
moment came flying down the great stone stair- 
way, out on to the steps, and into Angelo's arms ! 

The brother and sister kissed and embraced 
each other very fondly ; then Lucia said : — 

" Come in, darling, where I can see you,'* 
and drew him into the hall. As they were as- 
cending the stairs, Angelo suddenly paused, ex- 
claiming, — 

" There ! I have forgotten my white mice 
again, faithless fellow that I am ! " and imme- 
diately ran back for the cage he had left on 
the steps. 

When Angelo went up to his sister's apart- 
ments, he went to a home of rest and comfort, 
and thenceforward had ever about him the lov- 
ing care of one who was both sister and mother 
to him. The old English Earl became his friend 
also, and assisted him in his musical education. 
He is now quite a famous violinist, and is begin- 
ning to turn his delicious music into gold. Tet I 
am glad to say, he keeps his warm boy-heart, still 
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true and good, in the midst of this gay and not 
very good city of Paris. His white mice are no 
longer exhibited, but liave retired on a pension, 
and are now enjoying a very comfortable old age, 
havmg seen more of the world than most men 
and women. 

Lucia is a sweet singer, though perhaps not yet 
all her fond old uncle prophesied, — " the sweet- 
est singer in the world.'' She is more than great, 
she is good^ and loves better to do good in quiet 
ways than to be loudly applauded in public. 
Every year Lucia and Angelo visit Pisa, and often 
at twilight may be seen in the shadowy old grave- 
yard, laying votive wxeaths upon three of the 
green mounds there ; and ever, as the twilight 
deepens, they kneel by one of those graves, and 
clasping hands like little children, sing together 
their mother's hymn, beginning, — 

'' Santa Maria ! — Santa Maria I " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM PISA TO ROME. 




ROM picturesque, slumberous, sad old 
Pisa, we went by railway to Leghorn, a 
busy, prosperous, but uninteresting city, 
where we spent as little time as possible, being 
weary of journeying, and longing with almost a 
homesick feeling for Rome. We took a steamer 
for Civita Vecchia, the port from which Rome is 
most easily and quickly reached. 

At Civita Vecchia, a dirty little town, we were 
met by a friend, who accompanied us to Rome 
in a great lumbering diligence, with six horses 
and three postilions. It was an easy, pleasant 
journey, and one moment of it I shall certainly 
never forget. On reaching the summit of a hill, 
we saw in the misty distai;ice a dark, mountain- 
like edifice, whose top was gleaming like fire in 
the setting sun. It was the dome of St. Peter's, 
the grandest church in the world. 

Just at nightfall we went rumbling, rattling 
and jingling through a gloomy old gate, the Porta 

7* 
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Cavalleggieriy which stands in the very shadow of 
St. Peter's, and we were in Rome at last ! The 
friend of whom I have spoken had taken for our 
party (which consisted of no less than six ladies, 
all artists, students, or tourists) one piano^ or 
floor of an old mansion on the Corso. So when 
we arrived, late at night, tired and hungry, we 
found a quiet, comfortable home awaiting us. 
The table was set for dinner, smiling servants 
welcomed us, and conducted each to a pleasant 
chamber, gayly lighted up, and decorated with 
flowers. It seemed like the effect of magic, 
that the fairies had been to work for us. 

Our house was nearly at the head of the Corso, 
which is the principal street in Rome, and very 
near to the Piazza del Popolo, or Place of the 
People, — a fine open square, containing foun- 
tains and a noble Egyptian Obelisk, which once 
stood before the Temple of the Sun, at Heliopolis, 
and learned men say it is as old as Moses would 
be, were he living now. Just think of that ! 

Leading up from this Piazza, is a beautiful 
road, which brings one to the Monte Pincio, one 
of the seven hills of Rome, which is beautifully 
ornamented with statues, trees and flowers, and 
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is the favorite resort of the Romans for driving 
and walking. Here we walked morning and 
evening, throughout the winter, and always we 
found roses in bloom, and lemon-trees, golden 
with fruit, while the Sabine hills, a little to the 
northward, were capped with snow. From this 
mount we could see the great edifices of Rome 
very distinctly, and have a wide view over the 
Campagnay a vast and desolate plain, which sur- 
rounds the city. St. Peter's was in full sight, 
and every evening we could see the day's dying 
splendors reflected on its great shining dome, till 
it seemed like a double sunset. 

Rome is still enclosed by a wall, and has sev- 
enteen gates, though all of these are not now* 
used. The Tiber, a muddy, tawny looking 
river, flows through the city, and is spanned 
by several bridges, some of which are very 
ancient, and have very interesting stories con- 
nected with them. 

The seven hills on which Rome was originally 
built are the Oapitoline^ the Palatine^ the Aven- 
tine, the Ccelian, the UsquiUne, the Quirinal, and 
the Viminah The other hills which were without 
the walls of ancient Rome, are the Monte Pindoy 
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Monte Janiculum, Monte Verde^ and Monte Mario. 
There is one other hill, Monte Te%cacciOy which is 
curious, as being formed entirely of the rubbish 
of the city, particularly broken earthen vessels, 
which for ages and ages were piled up here. 

In describing the great sights of Rome, I shall 
begin with the ruins and antiquities, and tell you 
stories taken from, or suggested by, the early his- 
tory of that great city, which once ruled the 
world. 

Now, dear little friends, I have an uncomfort- 
able conviction that I cannot interest you in these 
things, by merely describing them, — you cannot 
feel as I feel about them, — but if I could take 
you by the hand, and lead you where I have 
been, and show you what I have seen, you would 
then understand me and sympathize with me. 
For instance, I had read of the Cloaca Maxima^ or 
great sewer of ancient Rome, a wonderful work 
of Etruscan masonry, built by the fifth king of 
Rome, about one hundred and fifty years after 
the foundation of the city, to drain the marshy 
ground between the Palatine and the Capitoline, 
but I had no particular interest in it, — it was 
nothing but a sewer j after all. Yet, when on our 
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first drive we stopped at the entrance of this, to 
examine the still perfect masonry, so stupendous 
that it seemed the work of giants, I was almost 
awed by the sight, and the knowledge that it had 
existed thus for twenty-four centuries ! I thought 
of the wars that had raged above it ; of mighty 
ruins which had been piled upon it ; of the roar- 
ing floods which had torn their way through it, 
without wrenching one stone from its place ; of 
the earthquakes which had tugged away at it in 
vain ; till I began to have a profound respect for 
that old sewer, which had outlasted kingdoms, 
empires, republics, and countless millions of hu- 
man lives. 

So you see, the interest of these things is not 
in themselves, but in their historic associations, 
and in the new and stirring thoughts the sight of 
them calls forth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ROME. 

S" the morning of my first day in Rome, 
a friend took me out on a long drive, in 
an open barouche. The day, though in 
the month of November, was delightful. A flood 
of soft sunshine poured down from the loveliest 
of skies, and the air, sweeping in from the deso- 
late but beautiful Campagna, was sweet and 
balmy. We drove down the Corso, passing many 
stately marble palaces, and the great column of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in the Piazza Colon- 
na. This column is one hundred and twenty-two 
feet high, and nearly twelve feet in diameter, and 
is covered with bas-relief sculptures, scenes from 
Roman history, mostly battles, winding about it, 
from base to summit. 

It is probable that a statue of Antoninus once 
crowned this column, but the old heathen was 
toppled down long ago, and a figure of St. Paul 
has mounted into his place. I am sorry to add, 
that, instead of protecting this beautiful work of 
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art, the Apostle is frequently the cause of harm, 
by reason of the sword which he holds in his hand 
attracting the lightning in times of tempest. St. 
Paul was beheaded in Rome, you remember. 
They have built over the spot of his martyrdom a 
grand church, which contains three miraculous 
fountains, which Catholic tradition says sprung 
up where the head of the Saint bounded three 
times from the earth. 

We stopped at the Pantheon, the best preserved 
of all the ancient Roman temples. It was built 
by Agrippa, twenty-seven years before Christ, and 
it is still one of the most majestic and beautiful 
buildings in the world. It is circular in form, 
one hundred and forty-three feet in diameter, and 
has a mighty dome, with a large opening in the 
centre, through which the temple receives its 
light. The pavement is of variegated marbles, 
and from this to the summit is a distance of 
nearly a hundred and fifty feet. The portico is 
exceedingly beautiful and imposing, containing 
sixteen massive and nearly perfect Corinthian 
columns. 

Since the seventh century, the Pantheon has 
been a Christian church, and under the pro- 
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tection of the Popes. It is here that the great 
pamter, Raphael Sanzio, lies at rest. He died 
young, and left the world all illuminated by his 
genius, as by a magnificent sunset, — only the 
glory does not pass away, the splendor does not 
fade. 

The Pantheon is sometimes flooded by heavy 
rains, pouring through the dome, and by the Ti- 
ber coming up through the drains. For a short 
time in the rainy season of our winter in Home 
the pavement was quite covered with water. 
Then the old temple presented a strangely beauti- 
ful, yet almost an awful, scene by night. A full 
moon looked down through the great opening, 
and mirrored herself in the shining water below ; 
faintly came from without the solemn surge of 
the swollen and turbid river ; while away among 
the niches, altars, and tombs all was shadow, 
gloom, and silence. 

The domes of other great churches, many mod- 
elled after this in form, are closed, and lined with 
splendid frescos, mosaics, and gilding, — some- 
times with a mimic heaven, and a host of little 
twinkling stars of silver and gold. Yet no one 
of these modem domes, not even St. Peter's, is so 
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truly grand as this, where, by day, we can look 
up into a vast blue deep of sky, with serene 
islands of purple or snowy clouds, and behold the 
burning glories of the great sun ; and where, at 
night, we have the moon's pure splendors, and 
can gaze upward through the radiant heavens, till 
our souls seem really ascending the starry ways, 
climbing up by those shining worlds toward the 
infinite God. 

From the Pantheon, we drove to the Protestant 
Burying-ground, near the Porto San Paolo^ or 
Gate of St. Paul, and close to the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, one of the most famous Roman 
antiquities. It was built in the reign of Augus- 
tus, about thirty years before Christ. It is a 
most massive work, which seems to have been in- 
tended to last forever, and to keep the memory of 
the old Roman Praetor, like Mohammed's coflSn, 
between heaven and earth till doomsday. 

It is a very grand monument, yet, after all, was 
far less interesting to me than a plain marble slab 
which lies under its solemn shadow, and bears 
the name of the great English poet, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, who was drowned in the Gulf of Spezzia, 
in July, 1822. His body, which could not be 
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taken from the sea-shore, was burned on a funeral 
pyre, by his friends, the ashes preserved in an 
urn, and with his heart, which did not bum, 
brought here for^burial, and laid near the grave 
of his beloved young friend, John Keats, another 
sweet poet, who died, in 1821. 

I found the tomb of Shelley surrounded by 
roses and violets, keeping his memory beautiful 
and fragrant. The grave of poor Keats had been 
more neglected by the world, but the loving earth 
had covered it thick with wild-flowers, and while 
I stood -beside it, a bird, sitting on a tree near by, 
poured out a sweet and mournful strain, as 
though singing in remembrance of him, whose 
poetry, though it gushed from a sad and troubled 
heart, was a joy to the world, and is a music that 
can never die away and be forgotten. 

On this day I think it was that I first saw 
the Pom StMicius^ the most ancient bridge in 
Rome, or, ratfeer, its old, moss-grown foundations, 
which are so nearly destroyed by time and tide 
and tempests and wars, as to be only visible when 
the Tiber is quite low. It was a renowned and 
beloved bridge with the old Romans, and^ though 
often torn down and restored, never lost to them 
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its sacredness or identity, — like a famous knife I 
have heard of, which the owner prized very highly 
for its antiquity and faithful service, it having 
lasted through several generations, with an occa- 
sional renewal of blade and handle. 

This bridge, or rather a bridge on this spot, was 
j&rst built of wood, by King Ancus Martins, more 
than six hundred years before Christ, and the 
event which made it memorable occurred in the 
first century of its existence. 

STORY OF THE PONS SUBLICIUS. 

In the reign of the tyrant Lucius Tarquinius, 
called Tarquinius Superbus, or Tarquin the 
Proud, who won the crown by the murder of his 
father-in-law, the good king Servius, a great revo- 
lution took place in Rome, headed by Luciua Ju- 
nius Brutus, the grandson of the first Tarquin. 

This illustrious Roman was a brave, but a cun- 
ning and politic man, who, knowing that for his 
royal birth he would be an object of jealous 
hatred to the tyrant, pretended idiocy, and acted 
his part so well that the idle boys in the streets 
followed him, laughing and shouting, and the 
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proud king smiled down upon him from his gilded 
chariot, saying to himself, " There 's little danger 
of his plotting treason ; the gods have taken his 
wits away, so that he shall not aspire to my throne. 
Would that more of my subjects were such harm- 
less fools." 

Tarquinius Superbus had a son, Sextus, as base 
and cruel as himself, whom he made king over 
the Gabians, a people whom he had subdued. 
This Sextug was one night supping with his 
brothers, Titus and Aruns, and his cousin Col- 
latinus, at his camp, before the city of Ardea, 
which the Romans were besieging, and during 
the repast the princes and their kinsmen got into 
a dispute about their wives, each one claiming 
that his wife was the most loving, faithful, and 
industrious. At last, one of them exclaimed, 
" Come, let us mount our horses and ride into 
Rome, to see what our wives are doing while we 
are away, exposed to the hardships and perils of 
war ; then we shall know which of the ladies is 
the worthiest." They all agreed to this, galloped 
over to Rome, and visited together the house of 
each. The wives of Sextus, Titus, and Aruns 
were surprised in the midst of feasting, or singing 
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merry songs, or jingling down the dance 'in their 
costliest ornaments of gold and jewels ; but the 
wife of CoUatinus, the lovely Lucretia, was found 
weaving, with her maids, in a simple dress, and 
with a quiet, thoughtful look on her sweet face. 
She welcomed her husband with joy, and received 
the princes with such a noble courtesy, that they 
all exclaimed, " Behold, Lucretia is the worthiest 
and most faithful lady in Rome." 

But Sextus, in his base heart, resolved to rob 

4 

his cousin of such a treasure of beauty and honor ; 
so sometime afterward, he went to his house, dur- 
ing his absence, to pay court to Lucretia. She 
spurned him with horror and disgust ; and then 
he treated her so cruelly and brutally, that, over- 
whelmed with grief and shame, she stabbed her- 
self to the heart, after having sent for her hus- 
band, her father, and nearest friends, and told 
them, with bitter sobs, the story of her wrongs. 

Lucius Junius Brutus was one of her friends, 
and at that dreadful moment he flung off his 
long-assumed character, and, drawing the dagger 
from her heart, he held it up, and swore by her 
precious blood to avenge her wrong, and drive the 
detestable family of Tarquin from Rome. He 
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then caused the body of the poor lady to be ex- 
posed to public view. Thousands came to look 
upon it, — to shudder at the blood yet oozing 
from the white bosom, — to gaze on the sad, 
beautiful face, yet wet with piteous tears, — and 
to hear Brutus calling eloquently on all who loved 
virtue and liberty to rise and free Rome from a 
race of tyrants and monsters. And all true Ro- 
mans did rise, and the Tarquins fled out of the 
city before the great tempest of their fearful in- 
dignation and wrath. 

The people then resolved that they had had 
enough of kings, and would henceforth be gov- 
erned by magistrates, annually elected, to be 
called Consuls. Brutus was one of the two first 
Consuls ; and among the great events of his 
consulate were the trial, condemnation, and exe- 
cution of his two sons, for being engaged in a con- 
spiracy to restore Tarquin to the throne. The 
stern father sat calm and tearless on the judijc 
ment-seat, and saw the handsome young men, 
Titus and Tiberius, — so lately the little boys 
who had climbed on his knee at night, and whose 
laughter filled the house in the morning, — be- 
headed by the lictors ! Ah, those ancient Romans 
were hard old fellows. 
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After this plot failed, Tarquin drummed up an 
army of Etruscans, and led them toward Rome. 
Brutus came bravely forth to meet them, and 
gave them battle, and was killed in the early part 
of the engagement. Neither army gained a vic- 
tory, but in the night the Etruscans retreated, 
being frightened by some bad omen. 

Tarquin next leagued with Bang Porsena, of 
Clusium, a city of Etruria, a province to the 
north, and the two came with a vast army against 
Rome. When the news of the intended siege 
reached that city, it caused great indignation and 
affright. The warriors armed themselves at once, 
and resolved all to perish rather than submit to 
the Tarquins again ; but the aged and the sick, 
little children and helpless women, trembled and 
wept, and called on the gods to save them. All 
the people of the Campagna, for miles and miles 
around, came within the walls for protection, 
bringing all their treasures. Soon along the hori- 
zon was seen a fearful light, that made men turn 
pale, and women wring their hands and sob. It 
was the blaze of villages, stately mansions, and 
humble cottage homes. Nearer and nearer came 
that -fearful light, till all the Roman provinces 
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were laid waste, and the conquering army ap- 
peared before the city. They first stormed the 
outpost of Mount Janiculum, and took it, driving 
the Romans from it into the city, over the wooden 
bridge of Ancus Martins. Then the Consul 
called out that the only way to save the town was 
to cut away the bridge, before the enemy could 
cross it. There were enough brave men ready to 
do this ; but who was to defend the bridge while 
they should hew away tlie props and planks ? At 
this moment, outspoke a true hero and patriot, 
named Horatius Codes, saying to the Consul: 
" At the narrow entrance of the bridge, three 
good Romans can stop a thousand Etruscans. I, 
with two to help me, will do this, while you cut 
away the timbers behind and beneath us. Ro- 
man soldiers, who of you will stand with me ? " 

Now this seemed to every man an invitation to 
certain death ; yet two heroic men, Spurius Lar- 
tius and Herminius were their names, sprang for- 
ward and placed themselves beside brave Horatius, 
one on the right and one on the left. There they 
stood, calm and silent, opposing the onward rush 
of a great army, — seeming to have the strength 
of a whole army in their arms, the courage of 
all Rome in their great devoted hearts. 
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Three proud lords first came riding against 
them. Lartius liurled the first from his horse 
into the Tiber ; Herminius slew the second ; 
while brave Horatius settled all the worldly affairs 
of the third. When those assailants had fallen, 
others took their places, and fought as furiously, 
but as vainly. No warriors are so invincible as 
those who fight in defence of their country and 
their homes. So fought the noble three — never 
yielding an inch, never despairing, but smiting 
down with their good swords all the savage invad- 
ers who came to rob them of their liberties and to 
lay waste their city — till a great pile of slain lay 
before them, like a barricade. 

While they fought thus grandly, toiled and 
bled, their comrades, with the Consul at their 
head, cut and battered at the supports of the 
bridge below, and from the wall of the city behind 
them came the inspiring shouts of the Roman 
people. They knew that their wives and children 
were looking on, with wild sobs and prayers ; and 
they held on, all the more grandly, for knowing 
this. 

The last foe who came out against them was 
Sextus, but he retreated almost immediately, 

8 
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though they welcomed him, and dared him to the 
fight. He was too base and cowardly to meet the 
dreadful scorn of their honest eyes, and the light- 
ning-like flash and fall of their avenging swords. 
So he drew back, though all Rome howled at him 
in rage and contempt. 

At last, the bridge began to creak and totter, 
and the Romans in the town called upon the no- 
ble three to come back, ere it should fall. Lar- 
tius and Herminius obeyed at once, but Horatius 
was too late. The bridge fell, and he was alone, 
before thousands of infuriated enemies. Then 
they thought they had him, — but no ! Sheath- 
ing his sword, he turned instantly and leaped into 
the Tiber. Wounded, weary, and burdened with 
his armor, he sunk again and again in the yellow 
swollen flood, but he rose always, and soon came 
safely to land, amid mighty r^oicing shouts. 

Soldiers and citizens, the great men of the state^ 
venerable old grandsires and beautiful women 
crowded around him, with praises and blessings 
for having saved Rome from Sextus and slavery ; 
but sweeter, I doubt not, to his great, brave heart, 
were the glad smiles of his wife, and the kisses 
of his little ones, in his own home that night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE FORUM ROMANUM. 




IHE Forum Romanum is the most inter- 
esting portion of ancient Rome. It was 
the scene of many of the most import- 
ant and thrilling events in her history. 

The Forum was a large public place where 
most of the business of the city was transacted, 
where markets and courts were held, and where 
the people gathered to hear orations, and to wit- 
ness great military and royal displays. 

It was surrounded by magnificent temples of 
gleaming white marble, adorned with beautiful 
sculpture, and its principal thoroughfares or viaa 
were spanned by stately triumphal arches. 

None of these mighty temples are now standing, 
though their ruins are on every side ; but two of 
the arches remain, — the arch of Septimius Seve- 
rus and the arch of Titus. Septimius Severus 
was an emperor who reigned in Rome about two 
hundred years after Christ. Titus was the son of 
the Emperor Vespasian, in whose reign Jerusalem 
was destroyed. It was Titus who took that un- 
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happy city by storm, seventy-two years after the 
time of her rejected and crucified Lord. 

On his return to Rome, Titus was received with 
great honors. To commemorate his victory, a tri- 
umphal arch was built. On the inside of this 
were sculptures, representing the conqueror^ re- 
turning with captives and spoils. Among the 
trophies there are yet to be seen the golden, seven- 
branched candlesticks of the Holy Temple. It is 
said that no Jew in Rome has ever been known to 
pass under this monument of the humiliations 
and woes of his nation. 

In the Forum the ancient rulers of Rome held 
tribunals and passed judgments, — sometimes 
wise and righteous, sometimes outrageously wick- 
ed and unjust. 

Before the judgment-seat of the Forum, among 
other sad tragedies, occurred one which I will 
venture to relate, though it has been far better 
told by great historians and poets than I can 
t^U it. 

THE STORY OF VIRGINIA. 

About four hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, one Appius Claudius ruled in Rome, as 
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chief of a council of ten senators, called Decem- 
virs. He was a cruel, tyrannical man, who soon 
made himself thoroughly detested by the people, 
but, supported by the other Decemvirs, he was 
thought too powerful to be put down. So 
the brave Romans sullenly submitted for a time 
to his odious government. 

Appius Claudius used to come to the Forum 
in great state and pride, attended by twelve 
grim soldiers, armed with gleaming battle-axes. 
He frowned haughtily upon the people, who 
gave him looks of surly hatred in return; and 
he stalked past the majestic temples as though 
his presence were an honor and a glory to all 
Rome, instead of the shame and terror it was, 
blackening the brightest diay, like a lowering 
thunder-cloud. 

Appius Claudius had a follower, a sort of 
"poor relation," one Marcus Clatidius, who was 
ever at the Decemvir's heels, eager to do his 
bidding, zealous to carry out his vilest and most 
wioked designs. 

One afternoon, when Appius was in the Forum, 
with Marcus, as usual, in attendance, a beautiful 
young girl, returning home from school, with 
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her tablets in her hand and her satchel on her 
arm, went tripping gayly past them. She glanced 
at the villanous pair, with a pretty scorn curl- 
ing in her red lips and flashing from her sweet 
dark eyes, but showed no fear, for she was as 
brave as she was innocent. So happy had been 
her life, and so free from care, that she was as 
gay as a wild bird; and now, as she went half 
dancing up the Via Sacra, or Sacred Street, she 
warbled blithely to herself, in a glad, melodious 
voice, which made many a heavy heart lighter 
for a little while. 

The merchants, artisans, and market-people of 
the Forum all seemed to know the child, and 
many a rough, black-bearded man greeted her 
kindly, or kissed his hard, brown hand to her 
as she passed. She was the sunshine that shone 
down the thunder-cloud of the Forum. 

The evil eye of Appius Claudius fell on the 
young girl, then fastened on her with an eager, 
admiring look. When she had passed from sight, 
he turned to Marcus and asked, "Who is tbat 
beautiful maiden?" 

" She is the daughter of the soldier Virginius, 
my lord. Her name is Virginia." 
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" I must have her, Marcus," said Appius, set- 
ting his cruel lips together. 

" She is a plebeian, my lord ; thou canst not 
make her thy wife ; moreover, she is betrothed 
to the young Icilius." 

There was then a law in Rome forbidding the 
patricians, or nobles, marrying with the plebeians, 
or conamon people. 

"I care not," answered the Decemvir, "for 
Icilius, Virginius, or any other base plebeian, and 
I want no wife, but I will have this girl! Dost 
hear, Marcus ? " 

"I hear, and my gracious lord shall have his 
will," replied Marcus, with an ugly smile on 
his evil face. 

The next morning Appius Claudius came with 
a strong guard to the judgment-seat of the Fo- 
rum. By the defiant, and yet guilty way in 
which he glowered around upon the people, they 
knew that some mischief was brewing. 

Yet, in spite of him, a smile ran all along 
the Forum, as the young Virginia came laughing 
and bounding by, on her way to school. But 
in a moment, the smiles of the citizens were 
changed to looks of indignation and horror, and 
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the laughter of the maiden into shrieks of fear, 
as the vile Marcus sprang suddenly forth from 
the side of his master, and seized her rudely by 
the arm, saying, "Aha! I have caught you at 
last, my pretty little piece of property.'' 

In an instant a great tumult arose. The 
friends of Virginia — and she had more friends 
than had been counted on, in the Forum — 
rushed forward ; smiths, merchants, market-men, 
burly butchers, — all with fierce tones and threat- 
ening gestures, commanding Marcus to let go 
of the little maiden. 

" I will not," the villain replied, " she is mine 
own, as much as my horse or my dog. She is 
my slave. She was born in my house, and 
stolen away ere she was a day old, and sold to 
the childless wife of Virginius the Centurion. 
I claim but my right ; if ye interfere with that, 
ye rebel against the sacred laws of the state, 
and blaspheme against the gods. Besides, gen- 
tlemen will please remember I have a friend in 
Appius Claudius, and that whosoever docs me 
wrong must look out for his vengeance." 

At this the people were frightened, and shnmk 
away at the mere name of the tyrant, leaving 
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poor Virginia to shriek in vain for help. Icili- 
iis, whose wife she was to have been in a few 
years, made an eloquent and indignant speech 
to the people, declaring the whole story told by 
Marcus a wicked and cowardly lie^. Of course, 
everybody knew that from the first, and was 
convinced that Marcus was only acting as the 
tool of the base Appius ; yet none dared attempt 
a rescue. Virginius was sent for, but only 
came to see his beloved daughter dragged be- 
fore the judgment-seat of the tyrant, and there, 
in spite of her tears and prayers, and of the 
solemn oath of her father, given over to Marcus 
Claudius as his slave. 

Then, when all hope was gone, when groans 
and hisses and cries of " shame " arose from 
the crowd, when Icilius became almost frantic 
with grief, and Virginia shrieked aloud in her 
despair, Virginius became strangely calm, — his 
white lips were set, and his sad eyes gleamed 
with a sudden heroic resolve. Calmly he craved 
the privilege of a few last words with his daugh- 
ter. Appius sullenly granted this request, and 
Virginius drew the girl apart from the crowd 
a little way, and paused with her beside a 

8* L 
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butcher's stall. There, on a block, lay a knife, 
which he quickly caught up and hid in the 
folds of his toga^ or robe. Then he talked with 
her, tenderly and solemnly, and she, stilling her 
wild sobs, listened quietly. 

" My dear little girl," he said, " thou hast 
been a good and loving child to me always, 
the light of my home, tlie joy and hope of my 
heart. Now thy poor father will have no one 
to meet him with a glad greeting at the thresh- 
old, when he comes home, worn and weary 
from the wars. His once liappy house will 
hencefortli be silent and lonely. We must part, 
beloved child. See! tliy masters are impatient, 
— tliey tliink our farewells tedious. Virginia, 
my own dear little girl, I cannot see thee 
a slave, compelled to bear insults and blows, 
shame and outrage, such as thine innocent 
heart has never even dreamed of. There is 
but one way for thy father to save thee from 
such a fate. Dost thou see this knife?" Vir- 
ginia started, but did not shrink away. "Thou 
dost understand me, dear ? " She bowed her 
head and whispered, " I am ready, father ! " 
" Then give me one kiss, my darling, and try 
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to smile on me with thy mother's smile once 
more. There, that was bravely done! ' Now 
shut thine eyes." 

In another moment the dreadful deed was 
done! With his own loving hand he had 
struck the sharp knife deep into her tender side ! 
Slie sunk slowly to the ground, cast a yearning 
look upon her father, and with one low, sobbing 
cry, was dead ! 

Virginius caught the knife from the wound, 
and, rushing before the judgment-seat, and hold- 
ing the dripping blade on high, cursed Appius 
Claudius with a fearful, solemn curse. Then he 
strode away across the Forum to his house. So 
horror-struck was the Decemvir, that for some 
moments he could not speak, and when he 
found voice to order his soldiers to arrest the 
wronged man, no one would obey him. In fact, 
the whole Forum was already in a state of rebel- 
lion. The crowd that gathered around the dead 
Virginia, and followed the friends who bore her 
to her home, shouted threats and curses against 
the tyrant. Soon, headed by Icilius and other 
brave leaders, they attacked the judgment-seat 
and its guard of soldiers, with stones, bricks. 
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and whatever weapon they could find. Appius 
Claudius ran through the streets, with torn robe 
and bleeding and blackened face, but found ref- 
uge in the house of a friend, where he lay con- 
cealed for some days. 

Meanwhile, Virginius had ridden to his camp, 
told his story, and showed the bloody knife with 
which he had freed his daughter from slavery 
and shame. The whole army aroused and 
marclied to Rome, to avenge the great wrong. 
They called upon the common people to put 
down the Decemvirs and elect Tribunes of their 
own, — and it was done. Appius Claudius was 
ferreted out and thrown into prison, where he 
soon died by his own hand. 

By this revolution several important liberties 
and privileges were secured to the people; and 
Virginius, the childless soldier, as he sat alone 
in his tent at night, or in his still, sad house, 
had some little consolation in knowing that the 
blood of his darling daughter had not been shed 
in vain. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANOTHER STORY OF THE FORUM. 




NB of the most interesting and impres- 
sive of Roman legends, is that relating 
to Marcus Curtius. It is a story that 
for many hundred years all readers of history 
have wondered at and admired, — an example 
of heroism and self-sacrifice which the world 
cannot very well do without, and will cling to, 
I think, in spite of the doubts which some his- 
torians have flung out in regard to it. Such 
like learned unbelievers are doing their best to 
disturb our faith in much of the early history 
of Rome. They even shake their wise heads 
over the story of the watchful geese, who once 
gave warning of a night attack of the Qauls, 
and so saved the Capitol. Would they pluck 
these poor fowls of the only feathers of glory 
they ever wore? 

They go to work too, in their tiresome, med- 
dling way, to prove that there is but slight 
foundation for the charming legend that tells 
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US how the twin baby-brothers, Romulus and 
Remus, the grandchildren of King Procas, were 
set afloat on the Tiber, in a wicker basket, 
like little Moses, by their cruel uncle Amu- 
lius, and how they were driven on shore, and 
landed under a wild fig-tree, where they were 
found, not by a beautiful Princess, but by a 
she-wolf, who came to the river to drink, 
heard the babies crying with cold and hunger, 
pitied them, and, taking them to her den, suckled 
them with her own young, keeping them warm 
and dry, till a good herdsman discovered and 
adopted them, how the herdsman brought them 
up with his own children, and how one of them, 
Romulus, became the founder of Rome. How- 
ever others may waver, and whatever prosy old 
scholars may say, I for one shall hold on to 
that good, motherly old she-wolf. I would far 
rather give up Little Red Riding-hood's wolf, 
for he was a treacherous, pitiless old fellow that 
no one cares to believe in. But let us return 
to the story of Marcus Curtius. 

Somewhere about the year 359, B. C, what 
was considered a grjeat misfortune happened to 
the Forum Romanum. During an earthquake, 
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a wide, deep chasm was opened in the midst of 
it, which could not be filled up by all the earth 
and stones which the people could throw into it. 

In their trouble, the Romans consulted their 
augurs, or soothsayers, a kind of priests, who 
promised to consult the gods about the matter. 
The solemn answer came at last. It was, that 
if the Romans desired that their government 
and nation should endure forever, and that vast 
black chasm in their beautiful Forum be closed 
at once, they must cast into it, as a sacrifice, 
the most precious and glorious things the city 
possessed. 

While the chief Roman citizens were assem- 
bled in the Forum, anxiously deliberating as to 
what those things could be, Marcus Curtius, a 
noble young soldier, calmly asked them if Rome 
possessed anything grander or more precious 
than patriotism and courage, 

"No, surely no," they replied. 

Curtius then arrayed himself in complete armor, 
and, mounting liis horse, bravely leaped into the 
abyss, going down into the awful darkness, so 
far, so far, that the plunge of horse and rider 
sent up to the ears of the awe-struck, weeping 
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crowd a sound scarce greater than follows tho 
dropping of a pebble into a well. 

It is said that, immediately the prophecy of the 
soothsayers was fulfilled, the earth closed, and 
the great wound in the Forum was healed. 
Whether this be true or not, the act of Marcus 
Curtius was noble and heroic, and he well de- 
served all the glory he won by it. At the mo- 
ment when his body went down to a dark and 
terrible death, his brave and noble spirit became 
one of the great lights of the world. 

His countrymen always revered his name, and 
kept his sublime deed in glorious remembrance ; 
and yet a few centuries later, some of those same 
noble Romans, then dwelling in their conquered 
city of Jerusalem, coolly stood by, while One, 
infinitely greater and better than Marcus Cur- 
tius, willingly gave himself as a sacrifice, and 
died, not for Rome alone, but for the whole 
world. 

We do not read that, when Marcus Curtius 
was about to take his fatal leap, his relations 
clung to him weeping, or, bending over the abyss, 
called after him wildly and vainly. Yet so it 
may have been. Such 'a man must have had 
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many friends to mourn for him, in the midst of 
their wonder and pride. 

Perhaps he left a fond young wife, who wept 
bitterly for the brave husband, that the cruel 
earth, like some hungry monster, had devoured ; 
perhaps a child, a little Marcus Curtius, who 
never after could cross the Forum on his way to 
school, without hushing his laughing voice, as 
though his feet were treading on his father's 
grave. 

In all the pictures of the leap of Curtius I have 
seen, while the rider looks very calm and soldier- 
like, the horse seems full of fright and horror. 
And so he must have been, for there were no 
patriotic thoughts, no hopes of glory to inspire 
Am, as he was driven down, through the dark- 
ness, to certain death. Yet the poor innocent 
brute could hardly have been left out of the 
tragedy. A vast deal depends upon the way in 
which things, even great things, are done. It is 
impossible to think of the grand leap of the 
young hero, without thinking of his splendid 
armor, and his beautiful, terrified steed. Had 
he set to work deliberately, put his aflFairs in 
order, bade adieu to his friends, left his watch 
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and other valuables on the brink of the chasm^ 
and gone off a-foot and in plain clothes, the act 
would have been just as heroic, but far less 
thrilling and imposing. As it is, it stands as the 
most splendid suicide in history. 

Let us imagine a chasm, similar to that of the 
Forum, opening in our Capitol grounds at Wash- 
ington, and our great Doctors of Divinity pro- 
nouncing a solemn opinion, like that of the Ro- 
man soothsayers, in regard to the means of closing 
it, — who among our famous patriots would come 
forward to take a Curtius leap for the good of 
the country ? 

Ah ! I fear the time for such faith in the 
" sacred oracles,'' and such heroic self-sacrifice 
is past. 

Yet doubtless our great men would take the 
matter in hand in another way, would pass 
magnificent appropriations to bridge the ugly 
chasm, or fill it up with the nearest mountain, 
or to remove the Capitol. In the mean while, 
public-spirited men would get up great excur- 
sions to the scene of the catastrophe, and it 
may be that in place of a Marcus Curtius, armed 
and mounted, flashing down the black abyss, 
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the heroic Monsieur Blondin would walk calmly 
across it on a slender rope, throwing astonishing 
somersets or carrying another hero on his back. 
So you see, my dear young readers, we, as" 
well as the old Romans, have among us the 
noble, manly virtues of courage and patriotism. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TARPEIAN ROCK. 




N" the southeastern summit of the Capitol 
Hill, in sight of the old Forum, is a 
precipice, some seventy feet high, which 
is supposed to be the Tarpeian Rock, a place of 
execution, from which were hurled condemned 
traitors, and political offenders, in the stern old 
Rmes. 

Once, during the Republic, the common people, 
or plebeians, in a fit of jealous rage, condemned 
to this fearful death, through their Tribunes, one 
of the greatest and bravest of Roman citizens, 
who, however, was saved by the nobles or patri- 
cians, for a fate little less unhappy, as we shall 
see in the story of 

CAIUS l^IARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 

The family of the Marcii was one of the noblest 
and proudest in Rome, and Caius Marcius prob- 
ably inherited, from a long line of great ancestors, 
both the grand and the bad qualities which dis- 
tinguished him. 
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He was brought up by a widowed mother, Vo- 
lumnia, a truly noble woman, whom he loved with 
the utmost tenderness and devotion. While very 
young he became a soldier, and by daring and 
generous deeds soon made himself famous, and 
won the civic crown, an honor always coveted by 
Roman heroes. He always said that he did not 
care for glory, for himself, but because it de- 
lighted his mother ; — that her kisses and tears of 
joy, when he came home wearing his oaken crown, 
were his sweetest reward. He married a lady 
whom she chose for him, and would not even 
then be separated from her, or leave his dear 
old home. 

Caius Marcius was brave, patriotic, unselfish, 
and true as the steel of his own good sword ; but 
he was also proud and hot-tempered. He was 
disposed to be overbearing, even hard and inso- 
lent to the plebeians, who had but lately won the 
power to protect themselves from the oppressions 
and grinding extortions of the patricians, and 
were disposed to be a little too insolent in their 
turn. Caius Marcius was always unpopular 
with this class, even after a victorious campaign 
against Rome's great enemy, the Volscians, — 
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in which he won the honorary name of Ooriolor 
nu8, from Corioli, a citj which he captured. 

This name was bestowed upon him by the Con- 
sul, after the brave soldier had refused money for 
his services. Indeed, all the reward he had asked 
was the freedom of a captive Volscian, from 
whom he had once received hospitality. 

Not long after this war, there was a famine in 
Rome. The plebeians became very violent to- 
ward the patricians, and there was much trouble 
and bad feeling. About this time Coriolanus 
stood for the Consulship. He did not, like other 
candidates, stand up in the Forum, to make flat- 
tering-speeches, and promises not meant to be 
kept ; he only opened his robe and showed the 
scars of the wounds he had received in the seven- 
teen years he had spent in the service of the Re- 
public. 

At first all the people, struck by the simple 
grandeur of his action and manner, agreed that 
he should be Consul ; but on the day of election, 
his patrician friends made such a pompous display 
in his favor, that they aroused the jealousy of the 
plebeians, who voted against him, and he was de- 
feated. The patricians took this ill turn very 
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hard, and for a time it seemed that the Republic 
would be torn to pieces ; but at last they wisely 
concluded to yield to the decision of the majority, 
hoping for better luck next time. 

But Coriolanus was neither politic nor great 
enough to bear patiently this rude rebuff. ^ His 
proud heart was filled with bitterness and anger. 
He hated and despised the common people more 
than ever, and when, soon after, a quantity of 
corn was sent to suflfering Rome, from the king of 
Syracuse, he stood up in the Senate, and loudly 
opposed distributing it, or even selling it at a low 
rate, to the plebeians, unless they would consent 
to make humble concessions to the patricians, and 
to give up their Tribunes. 

His fierce, hot-blooded harangue was received 
with shouts by the young Senators ; but the old 
wise men shook their white heads in grave dis- 
sent. Considering that the plebeians, rude and 
vulgar as they were, happened to be the stronger, 
they thought it not best to exasperate them 
too much at such a critical and dangerous junc- 
ture. 

So the Consuls came together in the Senate, 
and while the Tribunes were threatening without, 
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and a crowd of angry, half-starved plebeians glar- 
ing in upon them, passed conciliatory resolutions 
and made oily speeches, which soon quieted the 
tumult. Then the Tribunes came forward and 
proposed to settle all differences, on condition that 
Coriolanus should appear before them to answer 
certain charges, among them that of having stir- 
red up the Senate against the Commons, with the 
design of robbing them of their dear-bought 
privileges. 

Coriolanus came forward fearlessly, but instead 
of defending himself he broke out into a passion- 
ate speech, full of anger, defiance, and contempt. 

The Tribunes were greatly outraged at this, 
and on the spot one of them sprang up, and con- 
demned him to a traitor's death, by being hurled 
from the Tarpeian Rock. 

Against this decision some of the plebeians pro- 
tested, and all the patricians rallied around their 
champion, with threats or entreaties. The Trib- 
unes, seeing that they could not carry out their 
sentence without much bloodshed, commuted it to 
perpetual banishment. 

So the brave Coriolanus, after his many weary 
campaigns, after all he had dared and endured 
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for Rome, was driven forth from its gates, an 
exile. 

He took a tender leave of his mother, his wife, 
and poor little children, who clung sobbing about 
his neck, telling them all to be patient, and bear 
their trouble bravely. Alas ! patience was a vir- 
tue which he needed more than they. 

Coriolanus spent some days at his farm, near 
Rome, not in the honest and healthy employment 
of holding the plough, or feeding pigs and chick- 
ens, or planting trees ; but in brooding over his 
hard fate, and many injuries. At length, I am 
sorry to say, the evil passions of resentment and 
revenge got quite the better of his noble and gen- 
erous qualities. Resolving to devote all his talents 
and energies to the punishment of his personal 
enemies, he joined himself to the enemies of Rome. 

The Volscian general, TuUius Aufidius, re- 
ceived him with joy, and with him engaged in a 
long, devastating war. They laid waste the Ro- 
man territories, though sparing, by the order 
of Coriolanus, the property of the patricians. At 
length, after many victories, they marched against 
Rome itself, and encamped before it. The Ro- 
mans were in great distress. They were not 

9 X 
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strong enough to defend themselves long against 
such a powerful force, and they were terrified by 
the very name of Coriolanus. 

They sent ambassadors to him, but he received 
them with a storm of reproaches, and proposed to 
them the hardest and most humiliating condi- 
tions. These returned, humbled and disheart- 
ened, and the city sent another deputation, com- 
posed of sacred augurs, and reverend men, to deal 
with their proud countryman, in a solemn, relig- 
ous way. These fared no better than the others, 
however. 

When the politicians and the priests had failed, 
the women took the matter in hand, and, of course, 
accomplished something. 

One morning, a noble lady, named Valeria, 
called together a company of Roman matrons, and 
went with them to the house of Volumnia. They 
found her sitting with her sad daughter-in-law, 
Virgilia, holdmg one of her grandchildren on her 
knee. Without any parade or dilly-dallying, Va- 
leria said : " We address ourselves to you, Vo- 
lumnia, and Virgilia, as women to women, with- 
out any decree of the Senate or order of tlie Con- 
suls." She went on to say, that they came to ask 
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nothing less of the mother and wife of Coriola- 
nus than that they would go with them to the 
camp, to intercede with that injured but erring 
man to spare their beloved city. 

Volumnia answered, that she did not know 
whether, if he haifl no regard for his country ^ he 
would have any for his mother, his wife and chil- 
dren. " Yet take us, and make what use of us 
you can," she said. " If we can do nothing else, 
we. can die at his feet, in supplicating for Rome ! " 

Goriolanus was sitting on a raised seat, or tribu- 
nal, with his Volscian officers, when the Boman 
matrons approached. He was surprised and 
moved, but tried to be calm and stern, even when 
he recognized at the head of the sorrowful em- 
bassy his grand old mother, his sweet wife, and 
his dear little children. But soon, his lip began 
to quiver through the dark beard, and his eyes to 
grow soft and tearful. 

He rose, he sprang down from the tribunal, he 
flung his arms about his mother, he laid his head 
against her breast, and for one blessed moment, it 
seemed that he was a boy, — a happy, inpocent 
boy again. Then he embraced his wife, kissed 
her pale cheek, and drooped his fiery eyes un<Jer 
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the tender reproach of her tears. Then he took 
his boys in his arms, and hugged and kissed them 
in a sort of heart-hungry way that greatly aston- 
ished the rude Volscians, who doubtless despised 
such noble weakness. 

Then Volumnia stood forw&rd and made a 
touching and eloquent appeal, to which Coriola- 
nus listened in grave silence. When she ceased, 
he still stood mute and thoughtful. Then Vo- 
lumnia knelt at the feet of her son ; Virgilia and 
Valeria knelt with her, and even the children 
dropped on their knees, and clasped their little 
hands in supplication. 

It was too much for the poor exile. Resent- 
ment, hate, and revenge were forgotten. He ten- 
derly raised Volumnia from the ground, saying, 
" mother, what have you done ? ' You have 
gained a victory, fortunate for Rome, but fatal 
for your son. I grant your prayer, — I am van- 
quished by my dear ones alone." 

He then kissed them all again, and bade them 
good by, with tears that the bravest soldier might 
not be ashamed of, and they went home in peace, 
the bearers of glad tidings, while he drew off the 
Volscian army, and turned his back on Rome. 
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He never saw it again, as friend or foe. The 
Volscians, disappointed of glory and pillage, hated 
their brave ally for what was greatest in him, 
his generous heart, his tender home affections. 
They tried him for treason to them, by a sort of 
court-martial, and when they found that he was 
defending himself too well, his most violent ene- 
mies rushed upon him and assassinated him. 

Yet in his last moments, when he was struck 
down by tlieir cruel daggers, I do not believe that 
he repented of having granted the prayer of his 
mother, his wife and children ; and I do believe 
that his last thoughts of them were sweet and 
loving. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
TivoLi. — Adrian's villa* 

NE of the most charming excursions 
which we took during our pleasant res- 
idence in Rome, was to Tivoli, about 
eighteen miles to the northeast. We were a 
merry party of friends, and the day was more 
balmy and beautiful than I can tell. Though it 
was very late in the fall, the roadsides and hedges 
were bright with flowers, birds sung among the 
olive-trees, and countless lizards glanced here 
and there along the sunny side of old walls, and 
darted in and out among the ivy vines. 

The country along the road had mostly a deso- 
late look, for all its beauty, and contained few- 
objects of interest, except the ruins of some state- 
ly old tombs, and two small sulphurous lakes, the 
waters of which have a petrifying quality, so that 
it is said that they become smaller every year, by- 
converting the vegetable growth on the borders to 
stone, and must finally put an end to themselves 
by this slow sort of suicide. The water is milky 
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in color, and agreeable to neither taste nor 
smell. 

On the plain at the base of the hill on which 
the little town of Tivoli is built, are the ruins of 
the villa of Hadrian, or Adrian, built by that em- 
peror, some one hundred and thirty years after 
Christ. This country seat, magnificent still in 
its ruins, covered a space of ten miles in circum- 
ference, and seems to have been almost a town in 
itself. Beside the grand imperial palace, there 
were temples, libraries, academies, theatres, baths, 
barracks, a hippodrome, or circus, and all varie- 
ties of gardens and pleasure-grounds. Yet it 
seems that amid all the beauty and splendor 
there was no flowery hedge nor marble wall that 
could keep out death and misfortune. Here the 
emperor Adrian took the illness of which h^ 
died. I wonder if in his last hours he thought 
of the many poor Christians he had mercilessly 
put to death, and of their Lord Jesus, whose name 
he had hated. The ruin and desolation which 
we now behold is not so much the effect of time 
as of the wars with the Goths, — that barbarous 
people who revelled in pillage and destruction. 

Tivoli, the ancient 2S6wr, is nearly five centi^- 
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lies older than Rome. During the Boman em- 
pire it was a favorite place of residence and re- 
tirement for the great Roman statesmen and 
poets. Many of the famous men who make Ro- 
man history the wonderful, terrible, and splendid 
thing it is, had villas on these hillsides, or in the 
lovely valley. Among the groves and gardens, 
where once walked with languid grace the proud 
dames of the Roman empire, may often now be 
seen, as the hot, bright sunshine fades, and the 
tender purple twilight draws on, groups of 
peasants dancing merrily, while old people and 
little children look on with quiet delight and 
good-humored comments. 

Instead of Virgil or Catullus reading his musi- 
cal verses to the emperor and empress, we have, 
perhaps, a dark-eyed and dark-haired young Conn 
tadina^ leaning gracefully against a. rude wall, 
and beating the tambourine with her slender fin- 
gers, the very ecstasy of music shining and smil- 
ing in her face, while beside her sits her brown- 
faced little brother, piping away with all his soul, 
and making the very birds silent with envy and 
astonishment. Well, I don't believe that those 
proud ladies, who were obliged to burden them- 
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selves with such fine clothes and fine manners, 
really relished pleasure as do these dancing peas- 
ants ; and I don't believe that Virgil or Catullus 
enjoyed the grand poems that have come down to 
our time half as much as these young musicians 
enjoy the simple airs they play. They are poets 
in their way, though they may not even know 
that such respectable old gentlemen of the poetic 
persuasion as Virgil and Catullus ever lived. 

At Tivoli are several beautiful cascades, formed 
by the river Anio, which here plunges down more 
than three hundred feet, into the valley. These 
falls are wonderfully beautiful, though far from 
being on the grand scale of our American curios- 
ities of the kind. 

We visited the famous Temple of the Sihylj and 
some lovely grottos in the rocks, then took don- 
keys for a merry ride about the hills and among 
the old villas, and finally brought up in a roman- 
tic spot on the hillside, opposite the cascades, 
where we picnicked under the whispering olive- 
trees, and on the soft violeted turf. As we 
lounged and chatted here, we wondered what 
charming spot within our view had been the site 
of the villa of the great Es^stern Queen, Zenobia ; 

9* 
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for history tells us that she spent her last days 
near Tibur. Our pastoral meal ended, we re- 
turned to the quaint old town, and just as the 
sunset glories were coming on, drove away down 
the hill towards Rome. When we reached our 
house in the Corso, the stars of a glorious night 
were all out, shining for us as radiantly as they 
ever shone on an imperial train returning from 
Tibur in the days of its splendor. 

THE STORY OF ZENOBIA. 

In a Syrian oasis, between the rivers Orontes 
and Euphrates, and about one hundred and forty 
miles to the northeast of Damascus, are the ruins 
of Palmyra, an old, old city, supposed to have been 
founded by Solomon, and to be the place referred 
to in the Bible as " Tadmor in the Wilderness." 

In the days of its greatest splendor. Palmyra 
was governed by Odenatus, a brave and powerful 
king, who, as the ally of Rome, was greatly fa- 
vored by the emperor, and received from the Sen- 
ate the honorary title of Augustus. His queen, 
also, was graciously permitted to write Augusta 
after her own name of Zenobia. 

This queen, the daughter of an Arab sheik^ or 
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prince, is one of the most interesting and wonder- 
ful personages in ancient history. She was beau- 
tiful, learned, brave, and wise, — a great woman^ 
as well as a splendid sovereign. She is described 
by historians as tall and dark, with radiant black 
eyes, crimson lips, and pearly teeth; a sweet 
smile, and a clear, powerful voice. She was 
graceful, and possessed of all the charming ac- 
complishments known to women in that age. 
She was also pure and refined in her manners, 
and temperate in her habits. 

When, on the death of Odenatus, she ascended 
the throne, she bravely undertook all the duties 
of a great monarch, never pleading weakness 
when fatigues and hardships were before her, 
never dodging behind her womanhood in times of 
peril. She attended councils of state and of war, 
and really talked and listened and understood. 
She ruled so wisely and royally that her empire 
increased, and her subjects grew more rich and 
prosperous with every year. All went well till 
the stern and warlike Aurelian became emperor 
of Rome. After victorious campaigns against the 
Germans and the Vandals, ho turned his atten- 
tion towards the splendid possessions of Zenobia, 
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determined to add some of them to the Boman 
empire. Perhaps he thought it would not do to 
let a woman have her own will and way to such 
an extent. Perhaps he did not believe in Wo- 
men's Rights. But Queen Zenobia did. ^ She 
led her army in person. Disdaining the litter in 
which Eastern ladies were accustomed to travel, 
she rode on horseback, in the costume of a gen- 
eral, or walked with her soldiers, keeping up 
with the march for miles. She gave battle> to 
the enemy at Antioch ; but her fiery Palmyreans 
were no match for the hardy Romans. She was 
defeated. She made a stand at Enesa, was again 
defeated and fled to Palmyra. She defended her 
capital with the utmost bravery and skill, as long 
as any hope remained. 

But at last, hearing that the armies marching 
to her relief from Persia and Armenia had been 
intercepted or gained over by the Romans, she 
despaired of saving her beloved city, and fled 
from it at night with her family and suite, hop- 
ing to find refuge with some friendly Eastern 
prince, or wild Arab chief. But she was over- 
taken by Roman horsemen on the banks of the 
Euplirates and taken at once to Aiirelian. He 
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called a sort of court-martial and tried her for 
the crime of defending her country and throne. 
Here, for tlie first time, she showed that she had 
in-her royal wardrobe such a thing as a " white 
feather " ; for when some of the Roman soldiers 
were clamorous for her death because of the 
trouble she had given them at the siege of Pal- 
myra, she meanly threw the blame of her obsti- 
nate resistance on her minister, Longinus, a great 
philosopher and statesman, whom Aurelian con- 
demned to death, and who died grandly, not even 
reproaching his queen for her weakness and in- 
gratitude. 

On his return from the conquest of Palmyra, 
Aurelian entered Rome in a grand triumphal pro- 
cession. He, the son of a peasant, and who had 
once been a common soldier of the empire he now 
ruled, rolled along in a golden chariot, robed in 
purple and crowned with laurel, while behind . 
him \^alked Zenobia, the magnificent Queen of 
the East, who claimed descent from the ancient 
kings of Egypt. Beautiful and royal still was 
she, though clanking at every step heavy chains 
of gold, and trailing her royal robes in the du$t 
of the Roman streets. Though almost fainting 
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under the weight of her jewels, she swept along, 
calm and proud, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. Only when her eyes fell on her two 
young sons, Herennius and Timoleus, did her lip 
quiver, or her cheek grow pale. After the princes 
came the Palmyrean court, tearful and downcast ; 
then the rich spoils of the wonderful city of the 
desert, drawn upon hundreds of chariots. Along 
the Appian Way passed the splendid but sad pro^ 
cession, under triumphal arches hung with gar- 
lands of flowers, past thousands on thousands 
of exulting and gayly dressed citizens, down into 
the Roman Forum, and Zenobia's dreadful inarch 
was ended. Many a time that day she must have 
envied the dear departed Odenatus, quietly at 
rest, and royally mummified in the family pyra- 
mid in fair Palmyra ; and even brave old Lon- 
ginus, ungratefully given up to death. But she 
lived to get over her indignation, humiliation, and 
I fear her remorse. Aurelian gave her a noble 
estate at Tibur, where she lived in a good deal 
of splendor, settled down into a quiet, respectable 
Roman matron, and probably never tried on the 
crown of a queen, or the helmet of a general, ex- 
cept in the privacy of her own apartment. Her 
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sons married in Rome, and in the course of a few 
centuries there were as many of her descendants 
among the Roman patricians, as there are of Po- 
cahontas among the first families of Virginia. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WALKS, GARDENS, AND VILLAS. 

|NE of the loveliest spots in modem 
Rome is the Pincian Hill, in the 
northern part of the city. It is a 
charming pleasure-ground, full of trees, flowers, 
and statues, with walks and drives in every direc- 
tion. From this point we had beautiful views of 
the Campagna, the desolate but picturesque coun- 
try that immediately surrounds Rome ; of the Al- 
ban and Sabine Hills, and over the grand old city. 
Morning and evening we resorted to the 
Pincian, to walk or ride, to watch the skies kin- 
dling and glowing, and the gardens on the slopes 
awaking all dewy and fragrant to the balmy and 
beautiful day, and the sun, setting in golden and 
purple light, — making a gallant retreat, with 
all his colors flying. 

Here, on pleasant afternoons, we met crowds 
of people from all ranks and professions, and of 
all civilized nations. There were always plenty 
of Roman priests, of all degrees, — Cardinals and 
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Monsignors, in cumbrous carriages, Abb^s, in 
long, black robes, Franciscan monks, with 
shaven crowns, coarse brown gowns, and bare 
feet, and now and then a school of boys, educat- 
ing for the church, out for a solemn walk with 
their clerical teachers. Now, a grand Roman 
lady rolled by in her carriage, looking very 
stately, stout, and indolent. Perhaps on the 
front seat sat a nurse, in a gay peasant dress, 
holding in her arms a pretty, dark-eyed baby. 
Now strolled by a party of gay young officers, 
with a brave clanging and jingling. There stood 
a group of artists, — you could tell them by their 
long hair and beards, bad hats, and odd-looking 
coats, — gazing at the sunset, and talking about 
it in an unknown tongue. Now dashed by a 
party of Americans, on horseback or in barouche. 
You knew them by their, being in very high 
spirits, by their fashionable dress, and by their 
not giving way for anything less than the car- 
riage of a Cardinal, or the tandem turn-out of an 
English Lord. Now scampered past a fair-haired 
English boy, on a Shetland pony, followed by a 
burly groom, on a tall hunter, which might have 
run over boy and pony without knowing it. 
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Here we often met our friends, and had livdy 
cbats, strolling down the walks, or leaning 
against the parapets of the city wall, lootdng ofiF 
to the snow-capped Sabine hills, or down on the 
pleasant grounds of the Villa Borghese. 

When the lovely spring days came, we greatly 
enjoyed visiting these grounds, which are much 
frequented by the Romans and foreign residents. 
Here are grand old trees, forming noble avenues, 
or standing in stately groups, casting deep, broad 
shadows on the lawn. Here we found the love- 
liest violets, myrtles, and crocuses, and the most 
splendid anemones. As the spring advanced, 
some portions of these grounds became perfect 
wildernesses of bloom, — of such vivid and gor- 
geous colors, that one could almost imagine that 
the sunset or the mornmg sky had fallen to earth 
just there. Then there were multitudes of birds, 
whose delicious singing chimed in with the soffc 
gurgle and silver plash of fountains, and the 
murmur of winds among the tall pines. 

But fairer to my eyes than the flowers were 
the merry groups of bright-eyed Italian children, 
at play on the soft, green turf, — sometimes wad- 
ing knee-deep in bloom, — pelting each otlier 
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with daisies, sprinkling each otKer with dew- 
drops, hid in the purple cups of anemones, 
weaving garlands, and chasing butterflies. 
Sweeter to my ear than the song of birds, or the 
sound of waters, were their blithe young voices, 
breaking out in innocent laughter, and prattling 
in their soft, Italian language, which is all 
music. 

I loved to stand and watcTi these beautiful 
little strangers, and think sadly and lovingly of 
other little ones, far over the sea ; and when, at 
last, I turned away, it was with a blessing on 
their young lives, and a prayer that they might 
be kept good, and pure, and happy, that the 
boys might grow up brave and honorable, and 
that the little girls might live to make such noble' 
Roman women as were the best glory of the 
grand old time. 

The Villa Borghe%e was formerly a country 
residence of the princely Borghese family, but 
the Casino, or summer palace, is now used alto- 
gether as a museum of statuary and paintings. 
It is full of beautiful things, yet the out-door 
scenes I have described were by far the most 
attractive to me. 
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Another favorite place of resort was the FiBa 
Pamfili Doria, the grounds of which are yery 
extensive and magnificent. At all seasons of the 
year, these are as beautiful as nature and art can 
make them ; but, during July and August, when 
one would most gladly seek shelter under the 
cool shadow of their lofty pines, they are utterly 
deserted, for fear of a deadly malaria j which is 
said to poison the air. 

We also took delight in visiting the Baths of 
Caracalla, by a pleasant drive through the city, 
to the southward. Wonderful old ruins are 
they, vast and wild with desolation and decay, 
but as lovely as they are lonely. These im- 
mense piles of ancient masonry cover a circuit 
of nearly a mile. They once formed a magnifi- 
cent temple of health and pleasure. Besides 
the gardens, reservoirs, porticos, halls for games 
and gladiatorial exercises, the baths were so ex- 
tensive that they could accommodate sixteen 
hundred bathers at a time. The vast apart- 
ments were splendid and stately, with shining 
marble columns, and beautiful statuary. The 
floors and lofty ceiling were of mosaic work, 
wliich, as perhaps you know, is formed of small 
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pieces of marble of various colors, cemented to- 
gether, in regular patterns, or in pictures. 

A portion of the roof yet remains, and you can 
ascend to it without danger. Here you have a 
wonderful view over the mighty ruins, which are 
so completely covered with flowers, and vines, 
and young trees, that they seem like mountain 
steeps of verdure and bloom. Here we used to 
sit, in lovely March mornings, and drink in the 
soft, odorous air, and gaze over the brown Cam- 
pagna, over the solemn old city, and think of 
the time of Rome's splendor and power, when 
its emperors ruled the civilized world, when 
that desolate Campagna was rich and beautiful 
with fruitful fields and vineyards, princely villas, 
towers, and tombs, noble roads, and massive 
aqueducts, that conveyed the waters of distant 
hills on stately arches through the air. 

When, after one of these visits to the Baths 
of Caracalla, we looked into our history of Rome, 
to ascertain something about their builders, we 
read, what I will tell you in fewer and simpler 
words, — 

ABOUT SOME ROMAN EMPERORS. 

Caracalla was the son of the Emperor Sep- 
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timius Severus, whom he conspired against, and, 
by his unfilial cruelty and treachery, drove into 
despair and suicide. 

Caracalla and his brother Geta were appointed 
joint emperors by the army. It must have been 
a pretty sight to see those two handsome young 
men riding side by side, at the head of their le- 
gions, or sitting together, crowned and robed in 
purple and gold, in the imperial balcony of the 
Coliseum. But Caracalla did not fancy it, — he 
thought the throne even of Rome too small for 
two, — so he coolly proceeded to despatch his 
brother, which he did in the very arms of hie 
mother, who tried in vain to protect him. 

He continued his wicked and tyrannical course 
for five or six years, when he was assassinated 
by one Martial, a centurion, in the employ of 
Macrinus, the prefect, and nobody missed him 
much. 

Macrinus was the next emperor, — not so 
cruel as Caracalla, but more cowardly. He 
was put out of the way in about a year's time, 
and nobody missed him much. 

He was succeeded by Heliogabalus, a son of 
Cai'acalla, a very young emperor, who exceeded 
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all his predecessors in folly, if not in crime. He 
was handsome, vain, extravagant and profligate. 
He kept about him a set of base flatterers, and 
grew every day more self-indulgent and ridicu- 
lous. He gave to a favorite horse the title of 
Consul, kept him in a splendid stable, and had 
him fed on gilded oats. He would be served 
with nothing but the costliest food, and would 
wear nothing but gold and purple, — never put- 
ting on the same dress twice. He revelled in 
luxury and splendor, and cared not how his poor 
subjects fared. He appointed his mother and 
grandmother his assistants in the empire, and 
created a Senate of women. I am not sure but 
these were the wisest measures of his reign. His 
mother, who seems to have been a sensible wo- 
man, persuaded him to take for another col- 
league, Alexander Severus, a wise arid learned 
man, whose good qualities soon gained him many 
friends. As a matter of course, Helic^abalus 
grew to dislike him, and endeavored to get rid 
of him. But the soldiers and people took up for 
Alexander so decidedly, that Heliogabalus soon 
became convinced that his own foolish reign was 
nearly at an end. So, after trying in vain to 
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poison his rival, he made splendid preparations 
for suicide. He built a high tower, with steps 
of mother-of-pearl and gold, from the summit 
of which "he intended to fling himself, if hard 
pushed by armed rebels. He carried about him 
poisons, in emerald boxes, and cords of purple 
silk, for strangling himself, and a, golden sword 
and a diamond-hilted dagger, for stabbing him- 
self. 

But, I am sorry to tell, he had no opportunity 
to make use of his beautiful tower, of his costly 
boxes of poison, his purple silk cords, his golden 
sword, and diamond-hilted dagger. When his 
soldiers rose against him, he was taken by sur- 
prise, and thought only of saving his worthless 
life. He ran through hall and chamber, like 
some poor, scared animal, and hid in a dark 
corner of his palace. But his enemies found him 
there, put him to death with common steel, and 
flung his delicate body into the yellow Tiber. 
There it floated, on and on, under bridges, past 
palaces, and towers, and gardens, on and ou, 
slowly towards the sea. The purple robes grew 
dark with mud, the perfumed locks heavy with 
slime, and the velvet-sandaled feet, and the 
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soft white hands, got tangled in coarse weeds. 
So it floated on and on, slowly towards the sea, 
and, ere it reached there, it was a very unpleas- 
ant and unkingly sight indeed. 

And this was the end of Heliogabalus. He 
was missed very much at court, but nobody . 
had cause to mourn, except perhaps the Horse- 
Consul, in his golden stable; and very likely 
he relished his oats quite as well, ungilded. 

The next emperor was Alexander Severus. He 
was an able and an honest man, and tried faith- 
fully to undo the evil which his predecessor 
had wrought. He gave protection to the long 
persecuted Christians, and dealt .justly by all 
his subjects. The people loved him, but the 
turbulent Roman soldiers found his discipline 
too strict. Led by one Maximin, a base Thra- 
cian, they attacked him in his tent, and cut oflf 
his head. They were well punished for their 
crime and folly under the cruel reign of their 
next emperor, Maximin, who was a mean and 
brutal tyrant. 

Alexander Severus finished the great Baths 
of Caracalla. They have fallen into utter de- 
cay, but the memory of the virtuous and mer- 

19 
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ciful emperor endures, beautiful and massive 
still. Time has spared it through these many 
troubled ages, — or, rather let us saj, God has 
taken care of it, for the good of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE COLISEUM. 




|NE of the great wonders of Rome and 
the world, is the Coliseum. It is only 
the ruin of a vast edifice, yet it is still 
so grand and stupendous that it reminds one 
more of the crater of an extinct volcano, than of 
any other building. It is of oval shape, built of 
stone, called travertine, four stories in height. 
The first three stories are composed of immense 
arches, the fourth, where it is entire, of solid 
wall, decorated with pilasters (square columns 
set in the wall) and pierced with windows. The 
whole distance, from base to summit, is one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet. Nearly six acres are 
covered by, and contained within it. It was 
never roofed, but probably in ancient times was 
sheltered by an awning. In the centre was an 
open space, called the arena, from the ground 
being covered with sand, — the Latin name of 
which is arena. Around this, four tiers of seats 
were formerly ranged^ "upon walls gradually 
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sloping down towards the centre." The first of 
these was the Podium^ — the gallery of State, in 
which sat the Emperor, Consuls, Senators, and 
Vestal Virgin8y the nuns of that time, who, un- 
like those of our day, indulged in many worldly 
amusements quite openly. These seats were en- 
tered from vast amhularia^ or corridors, which 
visitors can walk through yet. The seats them- 
selves, which were probably of white marble, with 
all the internal decorations of the building, have 
long been removed. During the Middle Ages 
the Roman princes seemed to regard the Coli- 
seum as a great quarry, and several of the 
largest and grandest palaces in the city were 
erected entirely from its ruins. 

This mighty edifice was built in less than ten 
years. It was founded by Vespasian, in the 
year of our Lord 72, and completed by Titus, 
in the year 80. Thousands of Jews, captured 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, were employed 
on it, toiling in the bitterest exile and slavery, 
steeping the very stones of its proud w$dls with 
the tears of their breaking hearts. 

The Coliseum, which was first called the Flo- 
vian Amphitheatre^ was constructed to allow vast 
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numbers of people to witness together, and at 
ease, the brutal sports and spectacles in which 
the ancient Romans took a keen and cruel de- 
light. Gladiatoral shows were for many cen- 
turies their chief popular amusements. Glad- 
iators were men trained to fight with each other 
and wild beasts. They were usually armed with 
a short sword, or gladius, from which they took 
their name, and protected themselves with a 
shield, but sometimes they used a spear, and 
carried a net, which they strove to fling over 
the head of an antagonist. When a gladiator 
had his opponent down, he stood over him, and 
looked to the Emperor and people for a signal. 
If their thumbs were pressed down upon the 
clenched hand, the vanquished man must be 
spared ; if the thumbs were raised, a finishing 
blow must be given. 

When Titus dedicated his enormous play- 
house, games and combats were kept up here 
for one hundred days, and five thousand wild 
beasts were killed, in the presence of eighty- 
seven thousand spectators. It is not recorded 
how many gladiators were slain. 

In the reign of Domitian, Trajan, and many 
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of their successors, hundreds of Christian mar- 
tyrs suffered death in the Coliseum, falling under 
the swords of the gladiators, or being torn to 
pieces by wild beasts. Again and again was 
the arena made red with the blood of Christ's 
faithful followers ; again and again, out of that 
howling pit of rage and fear and fiendish mirth, 
rose the white souls of the redeemed, ascending 
to their Lord. 

Ah, that was a dreadful age, and the people 
were suited to it. There was something awful 
about even the virtues of the Romans. Their 
religion was one of cruelty and crime. Let us 
rejoice that we belong to a more enlightened 
age and a Christian people. We have no such 
monstrous gladiatorial shows, attended by men 
and women of all ranks. The worst things of 
the kind we have are certain low, unlawful 
gatherings, called " Prize Fights," where, instead 
of fierce gladiators, armed with swords, brawny 
men called " pugilists," only maul each other 
with their fists. These exhibitions, which, to 
tell the truth, are sometimes bloody and hor- 
rible enough to turn an old Roman sick, are 
only patronized by people of little character, 
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such as gamblers, sporting men^ fast English 
gentlemen, and noblemen. But even these don't 
take their wives and daughters^ as the old Bo- 
mans did, and our most respectable newspapers, 
though they give accounts and pictures of prize 
fights, for the entertainment of moral people who 
can't attend them, generally take pains to say 
that they don't approve of such things. 

As for putting people to death for their re- 
ligion, our rulers certainly don't do that. It is 
the last thing they trouble themselves about, 
one way or the other. 

On the whole, I think we are a little better 
than the old Romans; but how. long we shall 
keep so, is the question. 

After the eighth century, the Coliseum suf- 
fered great losses and defacements in the wars 
and sieges of Rome, and by the robberies'" of 
princes, till 1750, when Pope Benedict XIV. 
consecrated it" to the memory of the martyrs 
who had perished in the arena. Since then Jit 
has been a sort of op6n-air church, and the 
Popes have taken care of it. A cross now stands 
where once wild beasts and gladiators contended, 
and all is peace and holy silence, where were 
once scenes of horror and savage uproar. 
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The Coliseum is best seen at night. In the 
dim starlight there is something mysterious and 
awful about its vast, shadowy arches and gal- 
leries : but when it is bathed in the tender glory 
of Italian moonlight, its mighty circle brimmed 
with the clear radiance, it is as beautiful as it is 
majestic, and seems the loveliest, as well as the 
grandest place in the world. 

THE STORY OF THE COLISEUM. — THE DACIAN 
CAPTIVE. 

About eighty years after Christ, Domitian, the 
brother of Titus, became Emperor of Rome. He 
seemed, at first, sensible, well-meaning, just and 
humane. He affected to despise money, and pro- 
fessed a delicate horror of cruelty and bloodshed. 

It is said "A new broom sweeps clean," but 
this broom soon gave out. Ho took to gaming^ 
and various foolish pastimes, and was passion- 
ately fond of pomp, parade, sports and shows. 
A nice little private amusement of his was kill- 
ing flics with a bodkin. He spent hours at 
this princely business. He soon showed him- 
self to be both cruel and cowardly. He envied 
the glory of his best general, the brave Agricola, 
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withdrew him from the army, and it was sup- 
posed poisoned him. Then, ambitious of mili- 
tary fame, he marched a little way into Ger- 
many, but finding that there wasn't much fun 
in rough soldiering, marched back again without 
having met an enemy. To deceive the populace, 
however, he dressed up a large number of slaves 
as Germans, and made them pass for captives 
in his triumphal procession. .But the truth of 
his cowardice and pretension soon leaked out, 
and the Dacians, a people on the banks of the 
Danube, and the Sarmatians, a rude, barbaric 
nation, to the northeast, made bold incursioner 
into the Roman territory. At first they were 
victorious, but at last the Bomans^ in spite of 
their miserable Emperor, who always kept in 
safe quarters, valiantly killing flies in his tent, 
probably, went to fighting in earnest, and diAve 
their enemies back into their wild northern re- 
treats. 

Again Domitian made a triumphal entry int<> 
Eome, this time bringing many real captives. 
Among them was a brave Dadan noble, named 
Galerius, who had been wounded and captured; 
in defending his king. 

10* o 
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This faithful soldier walked next to the tri- 
umphal car of Domitian, and, in spite of his 
chains, his rough hair and beard, and his soiled 
and bloody garments, he looked so grand -and 
princely, that many among the spectators felt 
that he ought to change places with the vilo 
Emperor before him. 

Domitian celebrated this victory in the usual 
way, — by games, chariot races, fights with ele- 
phants, tigers, lions, bears, and wild boars, and 
gladiatorial combats. Day after day he appeared 
in the Podium of the Flavian Amphitheatre^ lux- 
uriantly reclining on gorgeous silken cushions ; 
and the more fierce and bloody the fight below 
him, the more comfortable and happy he seemed. 
By his side sat the Empress Domitia, a beauti- 
ful but haughty and hard-faced lady, splendidly 
attired in purple silk, then worth its weight in 
gold, and blazing with jewels. 

The Emperor had been pleased to show what 
he called mercy to the captive Galerius, grant- 
ing him his life on condition that he should 
defend it victoriously, in a combat with one Lep- 
idus, the most famous gladiator in Rome. 

As Galerius had never been trained for the 
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arena, and as he was still sore and weak from 
his wounds, the offer can hardly be called a fair 
one, even for Domitian. 

Yet when the Dacian, a man of powerful 
frame and stately carriage, walked calmly into 
the arena, a murmur of honest admiration passed 
round the vast circle, and, after he was con- 
fronted with his Roman opponent, there were 
some who wished him success, and a few who 
thought he might win it. Even the Empress 
commented on his manly beauty, and ventured 
a small wager on him with the Emperor. The 
Vestal Virgins were in favor of Lepidus, as the 
younger and more stalwart man. 

Galerius himself knew that great odds were 
against him, yet resolved to struggle bravely for 
his life, for the sake of his dear wife and chil- 
dren, far away on the banks of the Danube* 
He fought only on the defensive, showing great 
skill in evading the thrusts of his ant^Lgoni^t. 
Before he had received a hurt, an old woun'4 
in his breast opened, and a red stream jetted 
out. 

The friends of Lepidus, seeing this, shouted 
that their man had first drawn blood. /'Noy 
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Romans ! " shouted back Galerius, " this wound 
was received iu a more honorable fight." 

Lepidus took this as a taunt, and, with a 
savage yell, rushed at the Dacian and drove 
his short sword into his side. Galerius stag- 
gered, wheeled, and with one wild look round 
the mighty amphitheatre, fell on his face. His 
conqueror stood over him, brandishing his bloody 
sword, and waiting for the death signal. It was 
given, yet he did not strike again the faUen 
man. Meanwhile thousands on thousands of 
spectators broke into wild yells, which were an- 
swered by the roar of their brother tigers, from 
their cells under the arena. Shouts for Lepi- 
dus rang out on every side. The Emperor 
flung him a triumphal crown, fit only for a 
great hero, and the chief Senator, a sort of 
Prime Minister, tossed him a gold coin, about 
equal in value to an English guinea. 

" So your handsome barbarian has lost the 
fight," said Domitian to the Empress, who 'sat 
playing with her bracelet. 

"Ay, and what is worse, I have lost my wa- 
ger," was the reply. So little pity had a royal 
lady of the old heathen times! Yet, while I 
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think of it, the Christian Queen of Spain is said 
to be particularly fond of witnessing combats 
between fierce bulls and men trained to fight 
with them, called matadors. Sometimes the 
bull gets the worst of it, sometimes the mata- 
dor, and I am afraid it is all the same to the 
Queen of Spain. 

But let us return to Galerius, the Dacian. 
He lay quite still, with his face hid in the sand^ 
and his life fast ebbing from him, but felt no 
pain, no grief. The shouts of the populace 
sounded very faint, for his tender dying thoughts 
were far oflf on the banks of the Danube, with 
his fair wife, his blue-eyed little girl, and his 
two brave boys. So, pleasantly he dreamed ms 
soul away and slept in peace. 

As Lepidus was striding proudly from tne 
arena, two slaves bore by him the body of his 
opponent. As it passed he thought he saw the 
white lips quiver. He was not a bad fellow, 
after all, — a feeling of compassion touched his 
rude heart. Directing that the l)ody should be 
carried to the Meta SvdanB^ a fountain yiii 
outside the amphitheatre, for the use Of the 
gladiators, he bathed the Dacian's face and 
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strove to stanch his wound. But he saw no 
more signs of life, — the man was really dead. 

"Well," said the gladiator, as he ceased his 
humane elBForts, " I 'm sorry. It 's the first time 
I ever fought with such odds in my favor, — 
a wounded man, and unprofessional, — an un- 
trained barbarian, — and I vow to the gods 1*11 
never do it again. Here, slaves ! give him 
good Roman burial, and divide this gold between 
you." 

As he gave the body back to them, he no- 
ticed on a finger of the left hand a large ring. 
It was a precious stone, rather rudely set in 
gold. 

He drew it off and placed it on his own fin- 
ger, and, as he did so, saw that something was 
cut on the stone. It was the word "«7e«M*'/ 
but as Lepidus could not read, he did not ini^ 
from this that Galerius was a Christian. How 
he afterwards found it out/ I will relate in — 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE GLADIATOR. 

FTER a while, gladiatorial combats be- 
came shows too tame and commonplace 
for Domitian; he even wearied of his 
pretty pastime of fly-killing, and looked out 
for other sources of amusement. Affecting a 
sudden zeal for the religion of Jove, he resolved 
to put down forever the religion of Jehovah and 
Jesus, by persecuting and destroying the Jews 
and Christians of his empire. Hundreds of meijf, 
women, and children were slain by his soldiers, 
or torn to pieces by wild beasts in the arena 
of the Coliseum. 

While the poor suffered from his cruelty, the 
rich were the victims of his avarice. Whenever 
he saw an estate that pleased him, he took pos- 
session of it at once, turning out the rightful 
owner on the charge of some crime which had 
no existence except in the tyrant's own plotting 
brain. Domitian had been guilty of every mean 
and cruel vice ; he had wronged the weak an^^ 
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inoflFensive, persecuted and murdered for mere 
sport ; he had dared to assume divine honors, 
taking the titles of Lord and God; and tlie 
Romans had borne all patiently; but when he 
laid his sacrilegious hand on the purses of the 
wealthiest and most respectable of his subjects, 
they began to talk rebellion and plan conspiracies. 
He suspected treason, and guarded against it for 
a while, but when his wife joined his enemies, it 
was all over with him. 

Domitia, though bad enough herself, detested 
and despised her husband to such a degree that 
she resolved to be rid of him. As she could not 
divorce him (divorces only work one way where 
emperors are concerned) she joined a set of con- 
spirators and had him assassinated. 

The senate chose Cocceius Nerva to succeed 
Domitian. This emperor was just and merciful, 
but he only occupied the throne for about six- 
teen months, and had a very hard little reign 
of it. The Roman people never knew when they 
were well off, and were often the most rebellious 
under their best rulers. 

Nerva was succeeded by Trajan, an able gen- 
eral, whom he had chosen as his colleague, and 
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who proved a wise and beneficent emperor, for 
-all such as were sound and orthodox in the old 
Roman religion. But he was hard on the Chris- 
tians, and persecuted fhem as energetically as 
Domitian had done, though not in the same sav- 
age spirit. 

Early in the reign of Trtgan the Da^ians began 
to make trouble, because he refused the tributcT 
which the cowardly Domitian had agreed to pay, 
at the time he pretended he had conquered them. 
But they soon found that Trajan was made of 
diflferent stuflF. He marched an army into Dacia, 
and, after some hard battles, subdued that coun- 
try, and made of it a Roman province. 

Among the Roman soldiers in this campaign, 
was the gladiator, Lepidus, who had abandoned 
his old profession for something a little more 
honorable. He proved a brave and efficient sol- 
dier when he could use his short, two-edged 
gladiusy but, toward the close of the fight, he 
was thrust through by a slender Dacian lance, 
and left for dead on the field. 

There he lay, the great, magnificent fellow, 
as helpless as a babe, pinned to the ground by- 
the cruel lance, quite unconscious, and £EUst bleed-. 
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ing away the life and strength that ten jears 
ago had triumphed over the prostrate Dacian, 
in the arena. He lay thus until the night had 
come on, the enemy had fled, and the Yictorious 
Romans left the field. Then the cool dews and 
night winds revived him for a little time. He 
opened his languid eyes and looked up to the 
beautiful starry sky, and the vast blue deeps of 
heaven. He felt that it was his last look, and 
an awful sense of mystery and fear came ovcp 
him. Must he perish altogether, and forever, 
now? he asked himself, or was there an in- 
destructible something within his heart, or brain, 
that would go forth to mingle with the winds, 
or waves, or pass into the trees, or become a 
strong bird, and soar, or a wild beast, and range 
the forests? Or, as some priests and wise men 
had taught, was this something a deathless spirit, 
that would be conducted by the swift-winged god, 
Mercury, to the fair Elysian Fields, where repose 
the brave, the just, and the good in immortal 
youth and beauty? or must it descend to tlie 
place of punishment, the gloomy realm of Tar- 
tarus, to wander forever, lonely and sad, along 
tlie banks of the black and deadly river, Acheron f 
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Ah! all was darkness, doubt, and dread, and 
the once mighty gladiator, whose heart had never 
quailed in the fiercest fight with man or beast, 
moaned aloud in his agony. It was the cry of 
his soul after its "Unknown God." And the 
cry was answered. 

Two young Dacians, who had come to the 
battle-field to seek for the bodies of comrades 
or neighbors, heard the moan of the wounded 
Roman, and came to his help. ThejF- addressed 
him kindly, promptly drew the lance from his 
side, and assisted him to rise. Once on his feet, 
his vast strength seemed to return to him. Ho 
braced himself proudly, grasped his sword, and 
thrust it into his scabbard with a ringing clang. 
But the next moment he reeled, and fell like a 
great tower to the ground. One of the Dacians 
supported him on his knee, while the other tore 
his tunic in pieces, and with it bound up the 
great wound made by the lance. This done, 
they bore him, now in a deep swoon, to theit 
home, which was near by, between the bank of 
the Danube and \ forest. 

It was many days before Lepldus became^ 
fully conscious. He had recovered from his 
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swoon only to lose himself in the wanderings 
of delirium. His wound was, of course, a very 
bad one indeed, but fortunately the man was 
still in the prime of life, healthy and temper^ 
ate. He had careful nursing, and there was 
no doctor within call, so he did not die. 

When he came to himself, he looked about 
him in a curious, bewildered way. He lay on a 
couch of skins, in an apartment large, but rather 
rudely constructed, for the Dacians were far 
behind the Romans in the arts of civilization, — 
indeed, in many respects were the " barbarians " 
they were called. Near the couch sat a noble, 
but sad-looking woman, and beside her stood a 
fair-haired young girl. 

Seeing that the sick man's reason had re- 
turned, the woman smiled kindly, and said: 
" I am glad thou art: better. Rest in peace ; 
though thou art under the roof of a Dacian, 
though thou didst get thy wound in fighting 
against Dacians, no harm shall come to thee 
while thou art here, and when thou art well 
thou shalt return to thine own land. But, brave 
Roman, I pray thee, tell me how thou camest 
by the ring thou wearest on thy finger?" 
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A faint blush rose to the white cheek of Lepi 
dus, but he answered frankly, as was his habit, — 

" I took it from the hand of a Dacian captive, 
whom I fought in the arena, at the command of 
the Emperor Domitian, and whom I slew bj the 
foulest blow I ever struck." 

At these words, the woman gave a sudden, bit- 
ter cry, as though she too had been struck to the 
heart ! At this cry, some heavy hangings at the 
end of the apartment were lifted, and the young 
Dacians who had borne Lepidus from the battle- 
field rushed in. " my sons, my fatherless 
sons ! " cried the matron, " I know all. He will 
never come back to us from captivity. He is 
dead ! He fell in the Amphitheatre at Rome, by 
the hand of this soldier." 

The young men turned and cast on the Roman 
looks of grief and horror.^ As for him, he ex- 
pected nothing but instant death at their hands. 
He strove to rise, to meet his fate standing, but 
he was too weak. As he fell back on his couch, 
he straightened himself proudly and said : — 
" Strike quick and sure with your Dacian lances. 
I am ready. Yet stay, take my own sword, the 
one by which your father died, for your work. 
Why delay you to take vengeance ? " 
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" Citizen of Rome," said the elder of the sons 
of Galerius, " though thou hast made us father^ 
less and our mother a widow, thy life will not 
make good our loss. We will do thee no harm." 

" What ! not avenge a father's blood ? Have 
you barbarians, then, no filial piety ? '* exclaimed 
the gladiator, in great surprise. The Dacian 
smiled sadly, as he replied, " Our father would 
have so commanded. He was a Christian, we are 
Christians, and our religion teaches us to forgive 
our enemies and do good to them." 

Lepidus turned his bewildered eyes on the 
mother. She was weeping, but did not look un- 
friendly. Her hand lay on the fair head of her 
daughter, who was sobbing against her breast. 
The sight was too much for the poor fellow, who 
was weakened by illness, and whose heart was be- 
ginning to be softened with, new, strange feelings. 
He hid his face with his hands, and tears, the first 
he had shed since his boyhood, gushed from his 
eyes. Then the bereaved family drew nearer and 
spoke to him words of comfort, reminding him 
that what he had done, was in the way of his call* 
ing, and at the command of a tyrant ; but he still 
wept on. After a few moments, he drew the ring 
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from his finger, and giving it to the widow, said : 
" I have always been sorry I killed him. I tried 
to bring him back to life after he was borne from 
the arena. I gave him honorable burial, and I 
never have fought with a captive in the amphithe- 
atre since. I never will. It is business fit only 
for beasts and the Infernals." 

The good woman lifted her hand over the Ro- 
man, and said : " The Lord God forgive thee all 
thy trespasses, as we forgive thee this one. Christ 
Jesus give thee peace ! " and all her children 
said, " Amen ! " 

A few days after this, when Lepidus was able to 
sit up on his couch, he said to his kind nurse, the 
widow of Galerius, " Tell me something of this 
Jew, Christ Jesus, who taught such strange doc- 
trines." She told him gladly and he listened 
eagerly, then and many times after. A teacher 
was brought to see him, a wise and holy old man, 
converted in his youth by the preaching of the 
Apostle Paul, at Rome. He explained many mys- 
teries to the gladiator, and prayed with and for 
him. Lepidus was like a child in his ready and 
glad belief; and when at last he departed from 
the home of his Dacian friends, he went forth a 
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Cliristian, — zealous to proclaim his faith in the 
religion of Jesus. Human life had become sa- 
cred to the once bloody-handed gladiator, yet 
death had lost its awfulness. Earth and heaven 
were full of the glory of the one true Deity, 
every star beamed with the love of a divine Par 
ther. He had found his soul, and his soul bad 
found its God. 

Again there was a mighty gathering in the 
Flavian amphitheatre. The gladiator Lepidus 
was to fight, single-handed, a lion of Africa, and a 
tigress of India. He had been condemned to this 
by the Emperor Trajan, for the crime of profess* 
ing Christianity. Though an unlearned and a 
simple-minded man, he had converted many to 
his new faith by his manly and fearless earnest- 
ness, and the example of a pure and most unself- 
ish life. Ever since his return to Rome he had 
gone about doing good among the poor and suf- 
fering, instead of amusing the rich and idle with 
feats of strength and deeds of blood. Of course 
such fanatical proceedings could not be allowed 
in an orderly heathen community. So it was that 
the gladiator was commanded to appear before the 
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people, on the scene of his former triumphs, in a 
new character. He did not enter the arena this 
time with his old gladiatorial stride and swagger, 
but walked in very quietly and calmly. He was 
not received with the glad shouts that used to 
hail his appearance. The people were displeased 
that a good gladiator should be spoiled to make 
so poor a thing as a Christian martyr, and 
frowned on their old favorite. But Lepidus, no 
longer fierce and proud, gave them only kind and 
pitying looks, as though his heart yearned over 
them as liis Master's did over the Jews, when He 
prayed, " Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do ! " 

The door of one of the subterranean cells was 
thrown open, and a half-starved tigress of im- 
mense size, leaped into the arena. She looked 
around her at the thousands beyond her reach, 
with a glare of hungry hate, then catching sight 
of the gladiator, hurled herself at him like a 
thunderbolt. Lepidus had lost much of his old 
strength and activity, yet he had enough for tlie 
tigress. With one blow he almost severed her 
head from her body. The beast, though wounded 
to death, struck the gladiator with such force that 
n p 
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he went down with her. He rose, bleeding and 
torn, but before he had time to bind up his 
wounds or take breath, the lion was upon him. 
This fight was longer, yet the people soon saw- 
that the gladiator's strength was giving out. At 
last he went down under the lion. But the next 
moment the terrible creature uttered a roar of 
mighty agony, and rolled over, dead, with the 
sword of Lepidus driven deep into his side. 

Then wild shouts arose, and the emperor ex- 
claiming, " The gods forbid that so brave a Ro- 
man should die ! " gave the signal of pardon, with 
the people. But it was too late. The lion, as he 
received his death-blow, had buried his claws in 
the throat of the gladiator, and tore open the 
great carotid artery. Lepidus was already dying. 
He rose to his knees, raised his hands toward 
lieaven, then fell slowly backward and lay quite 
still, with his head pillowed on the tawny neck 
of the lion. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CHRISTMAS AT ROME. 

l|N Christmas eve we went to the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore (Saint Mary 
the Greater), one of the largest and 
most beautiful of the Roman basilicas. It was 
founded in 352, on the Esquiline Hill, though of 
course. the building as it now stands is of much 
later date. It is a vast and stately edifice, rich 
in splendid marbles and paintings, mosaics, por- 
phyry, bronze, and gilding. It contains great 
numbers of the most magnificent columns of 
white marble and gray granite. 

In a chapel of this church is preserved with 
great care a singular relic, which the Boman 
Catholics regard as particularly holy and pre- 
cious. It is the sacred Presepe^ or manger, 
which they believe to be the very same rude lit- 
tle crib in which the infant Christ was laid on 
that blessed December morning when He first 
opened His eyes in the stable of an inn in Beth- 
lehem. 
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This relic is exhibited to the people every 
Christmas eve, and we, though of course disbe- 
lieving, crowded up with the rest, and, after much 
struggling and panting, caught sight of a large 
urn of silver and crystal, surmounted by a figure 
of the infant Jesus in gold, and containing four 
or five rough, worm-eaten old boards. It was 
strange to us to see with what wonder and awe 
and devout joy the Catholics about us, especially 
poor wayworn pilgrims from distant lands, looked 
upon these dilapidated pieces of wood, which were 
nothing to us. They crossed themselves, ajid 
dropped on their knees in prayer to Him whose 
tender form they believed had once laid upon 
them, to the sweet Saint Mary, who had watched 
beside them, and to the good Saint Joseph, who, 
thoi*gh he looks old and stern in 'the pictures, 
was doubtless very kind and tender to the blessed 
babe and his mother. 

After fully satisfying our curiosity, we returned 
to the nave, or centre of the church, where we 
beheld a very imposing procession, — the Presepe^ 
borne in its sparkling casket, under a gorgeous 
canopy, to the High Altar, followed by the Pope 
in his most magnificent pontifical robes of white 
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and gold, by Cardinals in scarlet and gold, by 
Bishops in royal purple, and by hosts of other 
priests, chanting and bearing tapers. All was so 
dazzling and magnificent, that I could but think 
that Joseph and Mary would more easily recog- 
nize those crumbling old boards as the first cradle 
of their little Jesus, than all this pomp and splen- 
dor, as belonging to the simple and humble re- 
ligion he came to teach. 

On Christmas morning we attended High Mass 
at St. Peter's, the most wonderful and stupen- 
dous church in the world. From a platform 
erected near the high altar, we had an excellent 
view of the splendid papal displays, and watched 
the ceremonies, so strange and mysterious, yet 
solemn. 

Thousands on thousands of people beheld the 
scenes with us, — people of all nations, and of 
all conditions, from the ragged and barefooted 
beggars of the streets, or the Pifferari^ or pipers, 
from the mountains, clothed in sheep-skins, kneel- 
ing humbly on the pavement, to nobles and 
princes, generals and foreign ministers, gorgeous- . 
ly dressed, sitting in seats of honor near the 
Pope's splendid throne. 
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The Pope was dressed in white, with a rich 
scarlet cape, and muoli embroidery in gold and 
jewels. On the toe of each of his slippers a small 
golden cross was embroidered, and when the Car- 
dinals, Bishops, Princes, and Catholic ambassa- 
dors knelt on the steps of the throne, he extended 
to them his right foot, as other sovereigns extend 
the right hand, and they touched their lips to this 
glittering cross in token of submission to the pa* 
pal authority. This is what is called ^^ kissing 
the Pope's toe." 

After this ceremony was over the Pope ad- 
vanced to the high altar and there " elevated the 
Host," or lifted up the sacramental elements, 
which Catholics believe to have been miracu- 
lously changed into the real body and blood of 
Christ. As he did this, all that vast concourse 
of people instantly dropped on their knees, and 
from some invisible gallery, high up in the dome, 
there burst forth a grand, sweet, triumphant peal 
of music, from silver trumpets. 0, 1 never shall 
forget that! It seemed as though the pictured 
angels in that glorious dome had taken life, and 
were giving us some of the very music of heaven. 

At last the Pope was seated in a chair of state, 
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which was raised on the shoulders of his guards ; 
over him was a splendid canopy, and on each side 
was an enormous fan of white peacock feathers ; 
and so, followed by a magnificent procession, he 
was slowly borne down the long, long church, and 
away into his palace of the Vatican, which joins it. 

He is a stout, rosy, kindly-looking old man, 
who believes in himself, and means well, I dare 
say. If he does not allow his people to have free 
schools and plenty of Bibles, he allows the poor- 
est and most ignorant of them to contribute to- 
wards building and keeping up churches which 
are the wonder of the world. If he does n't al- 
low them to elect representatives, he gives them 
no end of priests and monks to support ; and if 
he denies them freedom, he gives them his bene- 
diction. When he has on his splendid pontifi- 
cal clothes, and his ^eat, glittering three-storied 
crown, he is not too proud to stretch out his 
white hand, with two or three fingers extended, 
and murmur a blessing over the humblest and 
raggedest of his peasants. 

In the afternoon we went to an old church, 
much frequented by the common people. It is 
built on the site of a temple of Jupiter, and is 
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called the Church of Santa Maria di AraecelL 
There we saw a curious sort of religious show, 
which comes oflF every Christmas, a representa- 
tion of the adoration of the shepherds, with Marj 
and Joseph, the little Christ in the manger, num- 
bers of shepherds and sheep, — wax figures of 
life size, but not very natural. 

It is also a Christmas custom in this church for 
children to preach, in commemoration of Christ's 
talking with the Doctors in the Temple. Of 
course, they only say what they have been taught 
by a priest. We heard two little Romans repeat 
each a little sermon, from a little pulpit, in little 
voices, with little gestures, and apparently with 
little understanding of what they were saying. 

I wish it were possible for me to give you any 
idea of the grandeur and vastness of the Church 
of St. Peter, in which I witnessed the most mag- 
nificent Christmas ceremonies to be beheld ,in the 
world. This mighty basilica stands on the site of 
a little oratorio or chapel, built in the year 90, to 
mark the spot of St. Peter's martyrdom. This 
was succeeded by a basilica, founded by Constan- 
tino, which lasted until 1450, when the present 
wonderful edifice was commenced. It took tliree 
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hundred and fifty years, forty-three popes, thou- 
sands pf artisans, painters, and sculptors, and 
millions of money, — mostly the contributions of 
the poor, — to complete it. It is six hundred and 
thirteen feet long, and four hundred and forty- 
eight feet high from the pavement to the summit 
of the cross. As you walk up its immense nave, 
and see the chapels and altars, and royal tombs 
and monuments on either side, it does not seem 
like one church, but like a great congregation of 
churches. All is very dim and solemn, except 
near the gorgeous High Altar, where ninety-three 
lamps are kept constantly burning over the tomb 
of St. Peter. From before the altar you look up 
more than four hundred feet into the great dome, 
and it almost seems like looking into heaven, and 
seeing the unspeakable glory that St. Stephen 
beheld ; for it is radiant with gold and all beau- 
tiful colors, and the figures of saints, angels, 
cherubs, prophets, and apostles. These pictures 
are mosaics, and seem at a distance very fine and 
delicate, but are really very coarse and of gigan- 
tic proportions. For instance, the pen in the 
hand of St. Luke, which seems from below a very 
convenient size, is seven feet long, and some of 
11* 
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the chenibs, who look like dear little fat babies, 
are ten or twelve feet high. 

Wliile wandering about among the chapels and 
monuments, I was almost afraid of getting lost 
in the great marble wilderness; yet, when, one 
bright morning I made the ascent of St. Peter's, 
I found I had never before realized its vastness 
and grandeur. We passed up to the roof by a 
wide, winding stairway, so gradually ascending 
and so easy that horses might mount it, and I 
believe have done so. On the roof, which seemed 
like a great plain, we found cupolas and work- 
shops not visible from the square below, and even 
one little cottage, inhabited by one of the artisans 
employed in keeping the mighty church in repair. 
Prom the roof we ascended the dome by stair- 
ways which opened upon circular galleries inside 
the dome, from which we looked down on the 
High Altar, which appeared like a very small 
affair indeed, while the priests and people mov- 
ing about it seemed like pygmies. The great, 
shining cross over all, rests on a glittering ball 
of copper, which from the ground looks almost 
like a toy, but is eight feet in diameter. We 
went up into it by a very narrow stairway and 
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door, and remained for some time, feeling as 
though we were inside a balloon in mid-air. 
Our guide told us the ball was capable of hold- 
ing sixteen persons ; but this was before crino- 
line was worn. The pretty empress who set that 
fashion would be obliged to adopt a new style of 
hall dresSy should she desire to enter here. There 
were not sixteen of us, — only ten ; and decidedly 
the " upper ten " we thought ourselves. 

From the balcony below the ball we had won- 
derful views over the grand old city, up and 
down the Tiber, and far away across the beauti- 
ful, melancholy Campagna, to the Alban and Sa- 
bine hills; and we felt, as we turned our steps 
downwards, as though we were descending from 
some holy and glorious mount, such as Moses 
ascended, rather than from " a temple made with 
hands." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ARA CCELI. 

EAR the Capitol, on the site of an old 
temple to Jupiter, stands the Church 
of Santa Maria di Ara Ccelij — 
founded as far back as the fourth century, and 
built mostly out of the ruins of the palace of the 
Caesars. It was in this church that the great 
idea came to the English historian, Gibbon, of 
writing " The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire." 

This church contains some noble pictures and 
the tombs of many eminent personages. The 
altar-table, an urn of red porphyry, once con- 
tained the body of the mother of Constantine, 
Saint Helena. 

The Ara Cceli is a favorite church with the 
Roman common people, on account of a famous 
figure of the infant Jesus, — the Santissimo 
Bambino^ or most holy baby, which is carefuUj 
and reverently preserved here. The Catholic 
legend in regard to it says that it was carved hj 
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a holy Pilgrim out of a tree that grew on the 
Mount of Olives, and that one day, while the 
Pilgrim slept over his work, Saint Luke came 
down and painted it. The Bambino is believed 
to have the power to heal the sick ; and whenever 
any pious Catholic is dangerously ill, it is sent 
for, and taken to his bedside in a state coach, 
followed by a procession of chanting monks. 
The quaint little figure is quite loaded down 
with the richest jewels, the gifts of those who' 
have believed themselves cured by its visitations, 
and it is said to have received more fees than 
any other physician in Rome. Every year, at 
Christmas time, there is a great festival in honor 
of the Bambino, at the Ara Coeli. It is then 
thronged with peasants and with children of all 
classes. In one of the chapels a stage is erect- 
ed, on which the scene of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds is represented in wax figures of life- 
size. There is the little Jesus, and his sweet 
mother, and solemn St. Joseph, and the good old 
shepherds, and a nice flock of sheep, who seem 
as much interested in the scene as any of the 
rest. Up above are hung other wax figures, in- 
tended for angels, but they are clumsy looking 
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creatures, that seem to have waxed too fat for 
their wings, and you would not be surprised to 
see them come tearing down through the gauze 
clouds at any moment. 

In addition to this show there is another 
stage, on which children act sacred plays,' and 
occasionally a little boy preaches, in imitation of 
the teaching of the young Christ in the Temple. 

Adjoining the Ara Coeli is the Convent of the 
Franciscans; and you will always see plenty of 
the brothers, in coarse brown robes and with 
shaven crowns, about the old church. 

LITTLE ANGELO OF THE ARA CCELL 

Long ago, in the gay reign of Charles the 
Second, a noble English lady, the Countess 
Hereford, came with the Earl, her husband, to 
Rome, to attend the Christmas ceremonies. She 
was a court lady, young, beautiful, and fond 
of pleasure; but she had a kindly heart, and 
tried, on the whole, to be a good woman, — and 
was one, as women went in those days. 

On Christmas, the Earl and Countess visited 
the Ara Coeli. Nothing impressed the light, care- 
less heart of the lady much, till the time came for 
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the oxhibition of the children, When that beauti- 
ful scene, the Calling of Samuel, was acted. 
The part of Samuel was borne by a lovely little 
boy, with a strangely sweet and innocent face. 
After this scene, the same child was led forward 
by a venerable monk, and declaimed a short 
sermon, in a clear, musical voice, and in a man- 
ner the most modest and devout. He seemed 
worthy to stand as a representative of the child 
Christ. 

The Countess conceived so strong an admirar 
tion for this beautiful boy, that her husband, who 
was very fond and indulgent, made inquiries at 
once, and found that he was a poor little orphan, 
the nephew of one of the Franciscans, who was 
rearing him for the service of the church. The 
child's name was Angelo Rossi. 

" Ah ! I should know his name was Angelo," 
said the Countess. " He is a perfect little angel ! 
I must have him for a pet page. I will not go 
back to England without him. If the moiiks will 
let me have him, I will give a new crown of real 
jewels to their Bambino." 

The good old monk. Father Anselmo, was very 
unwilling to part with his dear little relative ; but 
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he was at last convinced that it would be better 
for the child to be taken into the household of a 
rich nobleman, who promised to befriend him, 
and to be under the care of so sweet a patroness. 
So one day Angelo was taken, weeping, from 
the arms of his uncle, and carried out of the 
sombre old convent to the palace in the Corso 
occupied by the Earl of Hereford. 

The Countess amused herself by having pre- 
pared for her new pet elegant fanciful clothes, 
suited, as she thought, to so pretty a page; 
and she strove by smiles, caresses, and sweet- 
meats, to win his love and make him quite coot- 
tent. The affectionate child soon grew to love 
her very dearly ; but he sadly missed Father An- 
selmo and the other good monks, his work in the 
convent garden, and his duties in the chapel, 
nor could he feel quite at home in that fine pal- 
ace and in his fine clothes. 

As for Father Anselmo, he, too, sorrowed, 
though secretly. He dropped a tear at night 
when he knelt before his crucifix alone, missing 
the dear child who used to kneel beside him ; 
but he felt that grief and loss were good for him, 
and then the thought of the fine new crown 
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of the Bambino was a great comfort to his poor 
pious old heart. 

When the Earl and Countess returned to their 
grand house in London, the little Italian found 
himself in a large household, where none but his 
master and mistress and the chaplain spoke his 
language. So, amid all the luxury and splendor, 
the poor child was often lonely and homesick. 
His lady was always gentle, but she was absorbed 
in court gayeties, and had little time to bestow 
on her page. She thought that she had done her 
duty when she had commanded that he should be 
always elegantly dressed and kindly cared for; 
and she was troubled and almost vexed when 
she noticed that his great dark eyes grew more 
and more melancholy, and that, when she asked 
him for a song of his native land, he could 
scarcely sing for tears. She thought he ought 
to be very happy and grateful, — she had given 
him so much. And she had. given him every- 
thing but what his poor tender heart hungered ^i^ 
for, — a mother's love. 

When Angelo was about ten years of age, he 
discovered that he, like most Italians, possessed 
a talent for art, and he secretly whiled away 

Q 
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many a lonely hour by sketching. One day his 
lady surprised him over his work. He had made 
a very clever portrait of her, — if a back view 
of her figure could be called a portrait, — with a 
likeness of himself doing page's duty by carry- 
ing her train. 

" Why, Angelo ! " she exclaimed, " you are an 
artist ! This is very pretty ! But why, boy, did 
you draw the back of my head instead of my 
face ? " 

"Because, my dear lady, I see much more 
of that than of your face," replied Angelo, with 
a half-reproachful smile. 

"Well, my little Giotto, it shall be so no 
longer. An artist should not be put to bearing 
the train of a queeriy^^ replied the generous lady. 

From that day the Italian page was relieved 
from a duty that had grown more irksome to him 
than the hardest work. He was placed under 
masters, and sooq, developed an unusual genius 
for painting. He grew also in nobleness and love- 
liness of character, and in all Christian graces, 
till the gay court lady, who had at first simply 
delighted in his beauty, became bound to him 
by the tenderest ties of affection and reverence. 
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But as Angelo turned his sixteenth year, he 
grew very delicate and frail ; his sweet, soft eyes 
grew strangely bright, his cheeks took a hectic 
flush, and a short dry cough began to rack 
his slender frame. Then it was found that his 
old homesickness had returned, and that he was 
wildly longing for the air of his native land. 
Physicians told the Countess that the only hope 
for him lay in a return to Italy, and she set out 
at once with her dear boy. 

When they arrived at Rome, they took apart- 
ments near the Ara Coeli, so that Angelo could 
often visit the dear old church and convent. He 
revived a little at first, so that he even worked 
with his uncle in the convent garden, and wan- 
dered with him about Rome, and often drove out 
on the Campagna with his English mamma; 
but all could see that he had not long to stay, 
even in Italy. 

During the last days of his beautiful life he 
worked with great enthusiasm on a picture for 
his dear old church. It was a Holy Family. 
The little Jesus was sleeping, and his parents 
watching over him, "while above the group hov- 
ered two beautiful angel figures. He kept his 
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work from the eyes of all his friends till it was 
nearly finished. When, at length, the Counter 
came to see it, she was greatly touched to find 
in one of the angels a likeness of herself, — a full 
front view of her fair face this time. The face 
of the other angel was darker, but very lovely. 

"Thank you, dear Angelo," she said, taking 
his thin hand in hers, " tliis is a charming sur- 
prise ; but, pray tell me who is my sister angel 
there?" 

" 0, that is a dream angel," said Angelo. ** I 
do not know who she is. She has come to me 
many times in my dreams in England, when I 
was homesick, and often since I came back to 
Rome. She used to look sorrowful for me, but 
of late she looks very happy." 

Just then Father Ansolmo entered the room. 
At first sight of the picture he seemed surprised 
at its great beauty ; then, looking more closely, 
he exclaimed, "The Saints bless us! Thero is 
my sister Agnese, just as- she used to look! — 
that angel to the right. Dear lamb! Where 
did you get her likeness, Angelo? You cannot 
surely remember your mother, you were but 
a baby when she died." 
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" 0, then, it is my mother that comes to 
me ! " cried Angelo, with deep emotion. " Dear 
mother! I shall soon go to her." 

" My dear, dear boy, and must you leave me 
desolate ? " said his English mamma, embracing 
him with a burst of tears. 

Angelo clung about her neck, and kissed 
her tenderly, but said, " Do not weep, you will 
soon come to me. Then I shall have both my 
mothers, — both my angels." 

Angelo lived to see his picture hung in a 
chapel of the Ara Coeli : then, just as the anemo- 
nies were springing up through the brown 
turf of the Campagna, he fell asleep, and was 
laid to rest beside his Italian mother, no longer 
a " dream angel " to him. 

His English mother went back to the Court 
of King Charles, sorrowful, but not comfort- 
less. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CATACOMBS. 

HERE is nothing among the basilicas 
and palaces, the towers and temples, 
and mighty ruins of Rome, so deeply 
interesting to one who loves the religion of 
Christ, as the great, sad, underground city, 
called the Catacombs. These are vast ceme- 
teries, excavated in the tufa^ or volcanic rock, 
which underlies and surrounds Rome. 

They consist of innumerable passages, or gal- 
leries, of various length, breadth, and height, 
but generally about eight feet high, and from 
three to five feet wide. They usually cross each 
other at right angles, but they are sometimes 
very irregular and winding. They are arched 
overhead, and on each side are the graves, — 
shelf-like excavations, rising in tiers, one above 
another. These are of every size, from the lit- 
tle receptacle of a baby's tender form, to the 
broad, long couch of a tall old Roman. 

The Catacombs are undoubtedly the work of 
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the early Christians, and were probably com- 
menced by them soon after the first preaching 
of Christianity in Rome, — about the time when 
Saint Paul wrote his long, beautiful letter to 
his friends and disciples, called " The Epistle to 
the Romans." They desired to bury their be- 
loved dead with ceremonies very different from 
those observed by the worshippers of pagan gods 
around them; they wished to be entombed like 
their crucified Lord, who was laid in a sepul- 
chre hewn out of a rock. This could not be 
done publicly with safety in the great, splendid 
pagan city; so they made a city of their own, 
dreary and lonely but for the presence of their 
Lord, who they felt blessed their labor: they 
consecrated to Him those dark and silent abodes, 
with prayer and praise; and there they were 
buried, in secret and at night, like that dear 
Lord. 

Not only did they construct graves in the 
rock, but hewed out many little chapels, wherein 
burial services were performed, and where Chris- 
tians probably took refuge in times of violent 
persecution. Throughout the early, troublous 
times of the Church, the Catacombs were used 
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by the Christians as cemeteries, from necessity, 
and for some time after the great Constantine 
established Christianity as the religion of the 
Roman Empire (about A. D. 325) they were 
used from choice, all good Christians prefer- 
ring to be buried in soil hallowed by the dust 
of saints and the blood of martyrs. 

The Catacombs lie on each side of the twelve 
great highways that lead out over the Campagna 
from the gates of Rome. There are sixty in 
all, only twenty of which are now open and have 
been explored in modern times. The total 
length of the streets now known amounts to 
three hundred miles. Only think, three hun- 
dred miles of graves! The number of bodies 
buried in those graves is estimated to have 
been not less than two millions and a quarter. 
Then think of the other forty Catacombs and 
their dead! 

Over the entrance to such Catacombs as are 
open, churches and oratories have been built, 
through which visitors descend by stairways to 
those mournful and sacred places where, though 
surrounded by peril and persecution, the fedth* 
ful early Christians gathered to lay away their 
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dead, not in fear and inconsolable sorrow, but 
in the joyful hope of a glorious resurrection. 

One lovely autumnal morning we left the 
radiant, outside day, to descend into the dreary 
Catacombs of Saint Sebastian. We were con- 
ducted by a guide, a monk, who carried a 
lighted taper, and placed one in the hand of 
each of our party. We spent about an hour 
in the solemn little chapels, and walking up 
and down street after street of tombs. Many 
of the graves were marked by symbols of the 
Christian faith, — such as painted or sculptured 
crosses, or palm-branches, to illustrate the tri- 
umph of the martyr over persecution and death. 
In the cement closing up the sepulchre of a 
martyr was sometimes imbedded a small glass 
bottle, containing some of the blood shed in the 
holy cause. 

I was sadly struck by the great number of 
children's graves. Some of these innocents may 
have belonged to persecuted Christians, who 
took refuge in this dark and dreadful place, in 
fear of fire and sword, or the wild beasts of the 
Coliseum; and the poor little things may have 
died for want of air and sunshine, the comforts 

12 
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of home, the freedom of play they had been 
used to. Ah, it was such a comfort to me to 
think of where they went to, and who took 
care of them when they got there; and to 
think that their fathers and mothers had been 
out of trouble and with them for sixteen or 
seventeen hundred years ! — a good long time 
for rest and rejoicing. 

Most of the paintings and sculptures which 
once marked these graves have been removed 
to the Pope's great museum of the Vatican, 
where we afterwards saw them. They are rath- 
er rude as works of art, but far more interest- 
ing and touching than the most perfect Greek 
statues. 

The atmosphere of the Catacombs was so close 
and mouldy, and all about was so silent, mel- 
ancholy, and solemn, that when I ascended the 
stairway, passed through the church, and found 
myself in the sweet, golden upper air, I felt 
that I could almost realize the happiness of the 
Lord's little ones who had closed their sad eyes 
in the dark galleries below, when they found 
themselves lifted into the light and glory, the 
immortal bloom and joy, of heaven. 
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STORY OF SAINT CECILIA. 

The most interesting of the Catacombs is that 
of Saint Calixtus, wherein several of the early 
popes were buried, and in which the lovely 
body of Saint Cecilia was laid to rest. The 
story of Saint Cecilia, as related in the an- 
cient legends of the Roman Church, is as fol- 
lows. 

About two hundred and thirty-five years after 
Christ, probably in the reign of the cruel Em- 
peror Maximin, there was a time of fierce per- 
secution in Rome, and the pious Pope Urban 
was forced to secrete himself in the Catacombs. 
There those who loved him and his teachings 
sought him in secret at night. Among them 
was a young Roman lady, named Cecilia, rich, 
beautiful, and high-born, who sat down humbly 
among the poorest Christians in that dismal 
place, to listen to the glad tidings of Christ's 
salvation. Cecilia's parents were pagans, and 
they insisted on her marrying a noble young 
Roman, named Valerian. It happened that Va- 
lerian, though a pagan, loved Cecilia with a holy 
love, and so was easily persuaded to brave dan- 
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ger, and visit with her the good Pope, in the 
Catacombs, where he was converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. The next day his beloved brother, 
Tiburtius, was also converted. The brothers 
soon showed, by their holy lives and conversa- 
tion, and by the light of peace and joy that 
shone in their faces, the change in their reli- 
gion. They were brought before the prefect, or 
judge, who commanded them to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods. They bravely and calmly re- 
fused, and were Qondemned to death. On their 
way to execution, they converted a young officer 
who had charge of them, — Maximus. They 
died serenely and grandly, and Maximus also 
soon suffered martyrdom. Then the prefect or- 
dered that Saint Cecilia should be put to death 
in her own house, by being stifled in the Calda- 
rium, or hot-air chamber of her baths. 

Cecilia calmly entered the stifling apartment, 
but the legend says a soft, heavenly air, moist 
with cooling dews, immediately filled it, so that 
the fire did the saint no harm, though it was 
kept up a whole day and night. Then the 
prefect, worse than Nebuchadnezzar, sent an 
executioner to behead her. This man's hand 
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or heart failed him; for, though he struck her 
neck three times with his sword, he did not 
kill her, but left her bleeding on the floor of 
her bath-room. She lived three days after this, 
and her parents must have pitied her and been 
kind to her at the last, for they permitted her 
to have her Christian friends around her. Ur- 
ban, the Pope, visited her, prayed with her, and 
gave her the sacrament. In his charge she left 
the poor who had been dependent on her, and 
her house to be consecrated as a church. She 
cheered and comforted him and all those about 
her with words of brave hope and sweet resig- 
nation, never once murmuring that she must 
die so young, never once complaining of the 
cruel wounds in her tender flesh. With a smile 
of farewell on her lips for them, with a smile 
of welcome in her eyes for the angels sent to 
bear her to her Lord, her pure soul passed 
away. 

Her fair body was gently lifted, and laid in 
a coffin of cypress wood, in the very attitude 
and dress in which she died. The linen nap- 
kins with which her precious blood had been 
stanched were laid at her feet; and in the night- 
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time the coflSn was carried by those loving friends 
to the Catacombs of Saint Calixtus, and depos- 
ited by Urban in a chamber near that prepared 
for the popes. There rested the body of the 
sweet saint for nearly six hundred years. The 
place of her entombment was forgotten, though 
a church had stood for centuries on the site of 
the house in which she suflFered martyrdom. 

Pope Paschal I. resolved to rebuild this church 
with great splendor, and had an intense desire 
to find the body of the saint, that it might be 
placed under the high altar. One morning, he 
says, as he was listening to the service in St, 
Peter's Church, he fell asleep, and in a dream 
Saint Cecilia appeared to him, and directed him 
how to find her body. A new search was com- 
menced, and, in removing a wall, a small chamt- 
ber was discovered, containing a towel marked 
by a painting of a young woman splendidly at- 
tired. When this tomb was opened, it was found 
to contain a coffin of cypress wood; and in this 
lay the body of the saint almost unchanged, 
wrapped in golden garments, and with the nap- 
kins soaked in her blood lying at her feet. 

It was removed with great reverence and pomp, 
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and placed under the high altar of her church, 
with the bodies of Valerian, Tiburtius, Maximus, 
and Pope Urban, discovered soon after. 

Enclosed in a marble sarcophagus, the body 
of the saint rested in peace for eight hundred 
years, till the reign of Pope Clement VIII. A 
cardinal of that time undertook a restoration 
of the Church of Saint Cecilia, and it was found 
necessary to open the vault containing the bodies 
of the martyrs. The cardinal, haviiig caused 
the top of one of the marble cpffins to be lifted, 
found, to his great wonder, that beneath was a 
coffin of cypress wood, and when this was opened 
he found the body of Saint Cecilia, just as the 
old church legend had described it, dressed iu 
silk and gold, and even with the blood-stained 
cloths at her feet. She was lying on her right 
side, her feet a little drawn up, her arms ex- 
tended, resting one upon the other, her neck 
turned so that her head rested on one cheek. 
It was apparently precisely the lovely, graceful 
attitude in which she had died, nearly fourteen 
hundred years before. Very splendid and solenm 
ceremonies were performed over these sacred 
remains by the Pope and his cardinals. Thou- 
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sands flocked to the church to catch a glimpse 
of the coffin, around which lamps were kept 
shining and incense ^was burned, though the 
superstitious people said there was no need of 
perfumes there, for a " sweetest odor breathed 
out of the body, like that of roses and lilies." 
A statue was made by the order of the Pope, 
which is wonderfully beautiful. In this was 
copied exactly the lovely form and the modest 
attitude of the saint. This now lies in front 
of the high altar in the Church of Saint Cecilia. 
At last, the cypress coffin was placed in a sil- 
ver case, and this placed in a vault under the 
altar, with great pomp and gorgeous display. 
How unlike the sweet Lady Cecilia's first mid- 
night burial in the gloomy catacombs ! So ends 
her wonderful story. 

SAINT CECILIA THE SECOND. 

Adjohiing the Church of Saint Cecilia is a 
monastery, occupied by the nuns of St. Benedict. 
One sunny April afternoon, in the year of our 
Lord 1852, in a neat cell of this monastery, 
opening out into the cloisters (covered walks, 
or arcades, surrounding a ^" l»» square garden), 
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sat a young and lovely nun. She had taken 
the veil about a year before, leaving her par 
rents, brothers, and sisters forever, to devote 
herself to a life of prayer and meditation. Not 
only had she given up the luxuries and pleas- 
ures of rank and wealth, but had resigned her 
noble name, — that of the Princess Violetta Cor- 
sini, — and was now known only as "Sister 
Cecilia." 

She had chosen this name, on entering upon 
a religious life, because of a peculiar love for 
the character of the sweet saint of old time; 
and the constant longing of her heart was to 
prove worthy of a name so sacred. On this af- 
ternoon, she had been reading the marvellous 
legend of the church, called " The Acts of Saint 
Cecilia." The book lay in her lap, and she sat 
with her soft dark eyes bent on it, meditating 
deeply and solemnlj^ on the life of the young 
martyr. 

" Sixteen hundred years dead," she said, " and 
yet her sweet influence lives, and shall live for 
ages, drawing poor weak hearts like mine to- 
wards God. Would that I had lived in the 
times when it was a perilous and heroic thing 

12* B 
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to profess the religion of Jesus ! my cruci- 
fied Lord, what can I do for thee ? I, too, love 
thee ; I, like her, would shed my blood for 
the truth ; I, like her, would die in anguish, 
to obtain the martyr's crown." 

She rose, and stood for some moments before 
an ivory crucifix which hung on the wall, con- 
templating with tears that divine figure* in its 
hour of mortal agony. 

" Why is my life so peaceful and painless ? " 
she said; "why was not one drop left in my 
Lord's bitter cup for wie.^" 

Then she passed out into the cloisters, to lin- 
ger there till the vesper-bell should call her to 
the chapel. As she walked slowly up and down, 
she heard a low moan, and, looking over into 
the garden, she saw lying in the shade of an 
orange-tree a child's form, which she recognized 
as that of Beppo, a poor little orphan boy, be- 
friended by the portress of the monastery, and 
to whom the nuns sometimes gave instruction. 

Sister Cecilia, on drawmg near, found that 
the child was asleep, and that his usually pale 
face was brightly flushed, as with fever. She 
touched his cheek, and it was burnuig hot. He 
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opened his "eyes, put up his hand to his fore- 
head, and, like the son of the Shunamite wo- 
man, said, " My head ! my head ! " then seemed 
to fall again into a heavy sleep or stupor. 

The nun raised him tenderly in her arms, 
carried him into her cell, and laid him on her 
own snowy little bed. She bathed his head and 
hot hands in cold water ; but, as he seemed no 
better, she went for the abbess, Mother Fran- 
cesca, who, after seeing the little lad, sent for 
the physician of the monastery, who was also a 
monk, good old Father Paolo. He came at 
once ; and scarcely had he looked at the little 
sufferer, when he exclaimed : — 

"The child should be sent to the hospital 
immediately. It is a case of small-pox." 

The abbess, alarmed, assented at once; but 
Sister Cecilia said, appealingly, — 

" no, father ; will he not be likely to die 
there? Will they not be tempted to neglect 
such a poor, friendless little boy ? " 

" It may be so, my daughter," said the monk, 
with a troubled look. 

" Then let him remain here in my cell, and 
I will nurse him, — I alone." 
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"But, my daughter, you will run the risk of 
taking his dreadful disease by so doing/' an- 
swered the priest. 

"Nothing can come to me but by the will of 
our Lord," replied the nun, devoutly. " Ah ! 
Mother Francesca, permit me to keep and nurse 
this child for the sake of Him who blessed the 
little ones." 

The abbess and the good father at last con- 
sented ; and for two long weeks the lovely young 
nun hovered about the bed of the sick child, 
and by her skilful nursing and devoted care 
saved him from death, and brought him well on 
towards health. But the good sister, who, for 
fear that the disease might spread through the 
monastery, excluded all the other nuns from 
her cell, had overtasked her strength, and on 
the very day when she first bore little Beppo 
out into the garden for a little fresh air and 
sunshine, she sickened, and was laid by the 
weeping sisters, who would no more be kept 
from her, on her bed, never to rise. Her earthly 
work was done. She grew rapidly worse, but, 
in the fierce fever which attacked her brain, 
soon became unconscious of sufiering. It was 
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a sad sight to the kind friends who watched 
over her, to see her lovely body become disfig- 
ured by that loathsome disease; but they com- 
forted themselves by thoughts of the beauty of 
the pure soul within. Poor little Beppo lingered 
about the cell, and wept bitterly whenever he 
looked on the dear face so marred for him. 

About an hour before she died, she awoke to 
consciousness, and knew those about her, though 
she could not see them, — her soft dark eyes being 
quite closed. The sacrament was given her by 
Father Paolo, and she felt the crucifix held be- 
fore her, and reverently pressed her lips to the 
wounded feet on the cross. She heard little 
Beppo sobbing at her bedside, and, stretching 
out her hand, laid it caressingly on his little 
curly head. 

" Are you at peace, my daughter ? quite re- 
signed to the will of our Lord ? " asked Father 
Paolo. 

" Yes, father ; I know it is well. Yet I find 
it hard to die so young, without having done 
anything for my dear Lord. It seems to me I 
have been presumptuous in taking^ the name 
of our holy tnartyred saint, who, in so grand and 
brave a manner, testified of Christ." 
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As the nun said this, a few tears stole from 
her poor closed eyes, and slid down her cheeks. 
Father Paolo laid his hand by hers, on the head 
of little Beppo, and said, tenderly, — 

" Dear daughter, have you forgotten the words 
of our blessed Lord, — ' Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Twe'?" 

A heavenly smile shone over the face of the 
dying nun, for an instant giving it more than 
its old loveliness. She opened her eyes, cast 
a clear, joyful glance on the Mother Abbess, 
Father Paolo, and little Beppo, then looked up- 
wards, and died. Sister Cecilia was with her 
Lord. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TINA*S DREAM, — A STORY OF ST. PETER's CHURCH. 




FEW years ago, in the Church of Saint 
Cecilia, two sisters were married, one 
summer morning. They were poor 
girls, but good and beautiful. They belonged 
to the Trastevere, a rione^ or quarter, of Rome 
whose inhabitants are generally very handsome, 
and remarkably proud and exclusive, having a 
tradition that they are descended directly from 
the ancient Romans. 

Maria, or Mary, the elder sister, married Giu- 
seppe, or Joseph, Martina, one of the carpenters 
attached to St. Peter's, and actually went to 
live on the roof of the great church, in what 
was once a workshop, but which her husband, 
by the permission of the master-workman, had 
converted into a pretty little cottage. Maria 
soon got pots of flowers and placed them about 
it, and trained vines over its tiny windows, so 
that it really looked very sweet and homelike: 
Elisabetta, or Elisabeth, the yoimger sister, 
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married Rufo GrasselH, a marble cutter, and 
continued to live in the Trastevere, in an old, 
gloomy house, in a dark, narrow street, — a home 
such as most of the Roman working-people must 
be content with. But, before a year had passed, 
that poor shadowy little home was brightened 
with a great joy, — a double gift from God, twin 
babies, a son and a daughter. The boy was 
called Giovanni Battista, or John the Baptist, 
a favorite name in Italy. The little girl was 
named Christina, which, from the first, was short- 
ened to K'na. 

About a year later, away up ou the roof of 
St. Peter's, in the carpenter's pretty cottage, 
there bloomed out a sweet baby-life, as lovely 
as the flowers, and as bri^t as the sunshine 
there. This child of Joseph and Mary was, 
singularly enough, called Emanuele, or Emaa- 
uel, perhaps for the gallant King of Sardinia. 

This little one was, from his birth, remark- 
ably beautiful. Golden-haired, fair and grace- 
ful, he had a pure, tender, thoughtful face, and 
the most loving and endearing of dispositions. 
Everybody said he looked like a little angel; 
and other mothers told his mother that she 
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must not expect to keep him long, that he was 
too good and beautiful for this life. But Maria 
tried to make this life and her own spirit good 
enough for Mm; and so God, who sent him to her, 
let her keep him, and I hope she has him still. 

Little Giovanni Battista throve finely down 
in the Trastevere, in the narrow street which 
the tall old houses kept shady all day. He was 
not so pretty as his cousin ; nobody called him 
" angel," or feared he would fly away to heav- 
en before he got into trousers. He was dark, 
with great, sparkling black eyes, ruddy cheeks, 
and a sturdy figure; yet he was handsome 
enough, and dear enough, to his parents and 
twin-sister. 

Tina was a pale qnd delicate child, shy and 
grave, very loving, and so simple-hearted that 
it became a family saying, " As simple as Tina." 
She had a singularly religious nature, and when 
only four or five years old, she loved best of 
all things to hear her father's good mother, 
Agnese Grasselli, whom she always called '^novr 
na cara^^^ or "grandmother, dear," relate the 
legends of the saints, and explain the pictures 
she saw in the churches. But though she so 
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eagerly listened, she said little about these things; 
aud nobody knew what strange ideas and dreams 
she cherished in her simple, believing little spirit. 
Towards her beautiful Aunt Maria, her Uncle 
Giuseppe, and her cousin Emanuele, she showed 
a peculiar loving reverence, and never, in any 
of their rare visits to the Trastevere, became 
familiar with them, though they were always 
very gentle with her, and often brought her 
gifts, which she treasured up very sacredly. 

As soon as the twins were old enough to 
bear the wearying expedition, they were taken 
by their parents on Sundays or Saint-days to 
the cottage on the roof of St. Peter's. These 
holidays, called festas by the Eomans, were 
holy, happy days indeed to little Tina. That 
simple little cottage on the roof, among the 
workshops, was a bright, blessed spot to her, 
part of a wonderful new world. She thought 
no such flowers as her aunt's bloomed even in 
the palace gardens below, that no such sunshine 
fell into the streets and piazzas. The air here 
was heavenly pure, and the great, deep sky, 
with all its lovely clouds seemed so near. All 
was so still that she could faintly hear the 
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solemn chanting of monks in the chapels of St. 
Peter, or the swell of organ music, mighty but 
sweet, like far-oflF, melodious thunder. 

She never got over her shyness toward Mary, 
the carpenter's wife, and her lovely little boy. 
When they spoke to her, she would answer in 
a low tone, with her eyes downcast; but when 
they were not noticing her, she would stand oflF, 
on one side, and watch them with a timid, tender 
respect. Sometimes, when little Emanuele sat 
on his mother's knee, looking, as he always 
looked, radiantly lovely, she would creep up, 
and, kneeling, softly press her lips on one of the 
bare and dimpled feet of the child. At first 
he would look down in sweet baby wonder on 
the adoring face of his cousin; but at last he 
received the homage with all the gracious, pater- 
nal dignity with which the Pope, on his throne, 
receives the toe-kissing of kings and cardinals. 

Though she cherished a profound respect for 
her brave little brother, it seemed to trouble 
her to have him very familiar with his lovely 
cousin. One day, when Giovanni was playing 
rather rudely with little Emanuele, as he sat 
on his sweet mother's knee, Tina exclaimed, with 
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a look of distress, "0 Giovanni, don't do so! 
it is very wrong. You should stand on this 
side, and bend over towards him, so, with your 
hands clasped, and a praying look in your eyes, 
just as they make you stand in the pictures," 

"(7Ag cosa dite, hamlina miaf^^ ("What do 
you say, my little girl?") asked Maria, in as- 
tonishment ; but as Tina seemed to have no 
answer to make, she turned to her mother with 
a smile of perplexity, saying, " What does the 
child mean ? " 

" The blessed saints only know ; she is so 
odd a child, my Tina," said Elisabetta. "She 
has so many queer fancies in her head that I 
do not pretend to understand her. Sometimes 
I think she lacks sense; but she is a good 
child, a loving and obedient little maid, and so 
pious, that my Rufo thinks the sisters of St. 
Benedict already have their eyes on her for a 
nun, — Heaven save her!" 

It was about this time, that Tina, being with 
her grandmother one morning in one of the 
grand old churches of the Trastevere, saw for 
the first time a beautiful picture, representing 
a visit of Saint Elisabetta and the little Saint 
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John the Baptist to the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus. While gazing at it in rapt admi- 
ration, she said meekly, " I suppose I was not 
good and beautiful enough to be put into the 
picture." 

'' You^ Tina ; my child, what an idea ! " said 
Mother Agnese. " No, indeed ; though you are 
not a bad little girl, nor an ill-favored, you 
are not quite fit company for the blessed saints 
yet." 

"I know I am not, grandmother," said Tina 
sorrowfully, " but perhaps I shall be, some time, 
if I say my pater noster (Lord's Prayer) every 
day, and go very often to St. Peter's; that 
is the place to get good in, — is n't it, nonna 
carar' 

" Yes, Tina, but in every place you can get 
good ; for God is everywhere, and the saints are 
always within call," replied the grandmother, 
crossing herself. 

When, after one of those festa visits to St. 
Peter's, Tina descended to the common earth, 
and returned to her home in the little, narrow, 
dark street, she was always pensive and sad. 
All looked so dull and narrow and dreary; she 
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saw sufiering, dirt, and raggedness all about 
her; the very air seemed to taste of sin and 
toil and sorrow. 

The summer that the twins were six years 
old a malignant fever broke out in the Trasto- 
vere, and healthy, rosy, sturdy Giovanni Bat- 
tista was stricken down with it. For many days 
he suffered much, and was very restless and 
wild : then, one sultry evening, his pain all went 
away, he was very quiet and easy, smiled on 
all about him, kissed them tenderly, and, with 
his arms round his darling sister's neck, fell 
softly asleep in death. 

The poor parents grieved passionately, as Ital- 
ians always grieve, but it was noticed that Tina 
was strangely calm or unconscious. She would 
even smile, as she stood by her dead brother, 
and say to her grandmother : " Giovanni will 
never cry any more, — never, never! But will 
the angels be sure to carry him up to that beau* 
tiful home, where he will be so happy? Might 
they not forget such a little fellow, and leave 
him in the ground ? " 

"'No, Tina," said the good grandmother, " Gk)d 
and the angels never forget us, even if we forget 
them." 
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Little Giovanni was carried^ to the Church of 
Saint Cecilia on an open bier, dressed in his 
pretty holiday clothes, and with flowers strewn 
over him, — roses and lilies and sweet-breathed 
violets, given to his pious grandmother by the 
good nuns, who had gathered them from the con- 
vent garden. 

After the funeral service, the body of little 
Giovanni, still plump and even rosy, was placed 
in a simple little coflSn, and laid in consecrated 
earth, to fade with its flowers in darkness and 
silence away. 

That night, when Tina came to miss her broth- 
er, not only from her bed, but utterly from the 
house, she was heard to sob piteously on her 
lonely pillow. Then her mother took her up 
into her own bed and into her arms, and the 
two wept together till God comforted them with 
sleep. 

The next day was a fe%ta^ and, at Tina's pas- 
sionate entreaty, the bereaved family paid a visit 
to their relatives on the roof of St. Peter's. 

Tina skipped along that morning with the 
lightness of a little chamois. Her mother could 
not understand her glad impatience, and w 
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seemed forgetfulness of her loss, and said, with 
a grieved look, to her husband, "Wliat short 
memories children have! How shallow their 
love, and how little sorrow touches them ! One 
would have thought, now, our Tina would have 
taken poor little Giovanni's death hard; he was 
the very half of her life." 

" Ay, Elisabetta, and the better half! " said the 
father, who had idolized his noble little boy. 

Tina sprang eagerly up the last steps of the 
long ascent to the roof, and arrived breathless 
and with glowing cheeks at the little vine- 
wreathed cottage of the carpenter. There were 
Joseph and Mary and the little Emanuele, 
smiling a sad, sympathetic welcome to their 
visitors. 

Tina looked at them an instant, — then 
glanced anxiously about in every direction. 

" Who are you looking for, my little maid ? " 
asked the carpenter, kindly. "Why, for Wm, 
— brother Giovanni, — of course. Where is 
he?" replied the child. The friends about her 
looked at each other for a moment in silent 
amazement; but at last her aunt said gentlj, 
" No, my dear little one, he is not here." 
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"Then the angels did forget to bnng him! 
grandmother, go to the good njins, and ask 
them to ask the Pope to send the angels after 
him right away ! He has slept long enough. 
Perhaps he has waked already, and has picked 
up the flowers, and is wanting to come to his 
new home, — this holy, happy place. 0, go, 
grandmother ! " 

Here Maria Martina started forward, and, look- 
ing into Tina's tearful, pleading eyes, exclaimed, 
— ''Holy Mother, save us! The child believes 
this to be heaven, and so she expected to meet 
her dead brother here." 

And so it came out, poor little Tina's strange 
delusion, — her long, sweet, waking dream. She 
had seen many pictures of the Holy Family in 
churches, and in her simple little heart had 
thought they meant to represent her Uncle Jo- 
seph, her Aunt Mary, and the infant Emanuele. 
From this belief came her peculiar awe and lov- 
ing reverence for that beautiful peasant mother 
and her angelic child. She believed that little 
John the Baptist rightfully belonged to this 
Holy Family, otily that he had to be made good 
enough to stay with them always by suffering and 
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death, which to her was only a deep, still sleep, 
among roses and lilies, and a little night jouraej, 
with the angels, from the churchyard to heaven. 
To her, heaven was, of course, the roof of St. 
Peter's, — at least, the heaven of the Holy Family 
and their highly-favored connections. Towards 
that heaven and its happy inmates the prayers 
of the Pope and all the splendid cardinals and 
priests, of all the soldiers and princes and love- 
ly princesses, and of all the poor and sorrowful 
people, were sent up through the great dome. 
For them the solemn music went trembling up- 
wards, and the sweet incense and the tall wax 
tapers were burned. 

It was a sad task to undeceive the poor child, 
and take away her dear, comforting illusion. 
When at last she was brought to comprehend 
the sorrowful truth that her Aunt Maria was 
not the Holy Virgin; that her Uncle Giuseppe 
was not St. Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth ; 
and that little Emanuele was not her divine 
young Lord and Master ; that this was not 
heaven ; and that nevermore in this life, not even 
here^ could she see her darling twin brother, — it 
really seemed that her heart would break. She 
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wept as one who would not and could not be 
comforted. She proved to her father and mother 
that her memory was not short, that her love was 
not shallow;. She grieved so bitterly, and puied 
so for her lost playmate, that even her father for- 
got his sorrow in trying to comfort her. Her 
piteous grief, and the lonely yearning look of her 
pale face, so won upon his hearty that at last he 
loved her more than he had loved his handsome, 
high-spirited boy. 

While she was yet mourning as children sel- 
dom mourn, and her mother was still very sor- 
rowful, the good grandmother fell sick and died. 
A little while before she passed away, she opeifed 
her eyes as from a sleep, laid h%r hand on her 
granddaughter's head, and said, with a sidile: 
^' Heaven is nearer than we thought it, little 
Tina, — nearer than the roof of St. Peter's, dear, 
and a far brighter and ^happier place.' Giovanni 
is there, yet he is often here. Weep no more for 
him, nor for me ! " 

So was Tina comforted. 
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